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DISUNITED U.N.O. 


HE United Nations Assembly, having got through its pre- 
liminary alarums and excursions, is now settling down to a 
programme of solid business which will put to the proof its capacity 
for practical achievement in spite of the menaces of platform conflict. 
The general discussion was wound up on Tuesday with a hortative 
speech by the Secretary-General, M. Trygve Lie, who permits 
himself a personal initiative very different from that which Sir 
Eric Drummond more discreetly exercised at Geneva. There was 
little substance in M. Vyshinsky’s rhetorical reply to Mr. Marshall, 
and none at all in his reply to Mr. Hector McNeil, because, having 
spoken once, he was not allowed to make it. Mr. McNeil put the 
British Government’s case admirably, scoring effective debating- 
points, and points more substantial, off M. Vyshinsky, and art the 
same time declining to accept the American proposals, regarding the 
veto, out of hand. He made it clear that the British Government had 
no foreknowledge of Mr. Marshall’s intentions and was opposed to 
any modification of the Charter at this stage. To attempt that would, 
in fact, force a major crisis, since Russia’s concurrence would be 
required and would certainly be withheld. But Mr. McNeil favoured 
the fullest discussion of the Security Council and the veto question 
by the Assembly, while insisting rightly that the essential prelim- 
inary to any agreement was a resolve by the five permanent members 
of the Council to live up to their responsibilities and observe a 
proper code of conduct. The representative of one of the five, 
M. Bidault, difficult though the strength of the Communists in 
France made his position, anticipated Mr. McNeil in repudiating 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s attack on the Marshall Plan, but held thar the 
Principle of five-power unanimity must for the present remain intact. 
The programme of immediate business is now taking shape, after 
decisions with which in some cases substantial numbers of delegates 
tefrained from associating themselves, The motion, for example, to 
put the revision of the recent treaty with Italy on the Assembly 
agenda was carried in the steering committee by four votes to two 
with five abstentions and in the Assembly itself by 22 to 8 with 
igabstentions. Great Britain was among the countries which thought 
the treaty ought not to be reconsidered, but refused to indicate that 
by a vote—a singularly unimpressive attitude to adopt ; delegations 
ate sent to the Assembly to assume responsibility, not to equivocate. 
The Italian treaty will therefore be discussed, within a fortnight of 
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its ratification ; so will the situation in Korea, in spite of the opposition 
of Russia, and Greece, in spite of the opposition of Russia. Sweden, 
shocked by the opposition in the Security Council to a variety of 
applicants for membership of U.N.O., has proposed that all the 
applications should be reconsidered. That is very right, provided 
that the implication is not that they all of them be favourably con- 
sidered ; to admit Bulgaria on the morrow of the execution of 
Nicholas Petkov would be a cynicism beyond defence. The hardest 
problem the Assembly will have to solve will be Palestine, which will 
be dealt with by a full committee of 55 members. It has been left 
to Mr. Creech Jones to disclose the British Government’s views, 
which will certainly not indicate willingness to enforce single-handed 
a settlement which all the Arab States have declared they will 
resist by every means in their power. Here is a test case. If the 
United Nations can solve the Palestine problem successfully it will 
go far to establish belief in its capacity to solve any problem. 


Russia in Germany 


How far there is advantage in adding to the tornado of words 
whirling from and about Moscow is matter of opinion, but there can 
be no serious complaint of Lord Pakenham’s plain speaking in his 
address to the Foreign Press Association in London on Wednesday. 
To define unmistakably before such an audience Britain’s policy and 
purpose in Germany is a valuable service to render. The essential 
fact, as the Chancellor of the Duchy insisted, is that the division of 
Germany is due solely to Russia, and that even now this country, at 
the November Conference of Foreign Ministers, will spare no effort 
to reach some accommodation which will enable Germany to be 
dealt with as a whole, It is equally important to make clear to the 
world that Great Britain, in spite of demands for the curtailment of 
her commitments abroad, has no thought of quitting Germany in any 
visible future. Our presence there is essential till a democratic Ger- 
many proves her capacity to conduct her own affairs for the benefit 
of herself and Europe. But meanwhile Germany, and Europe, remain 
divided. For the major division the responsibility is the same as for 
the lesser. Russia’s fantastic allegation that the Marshall plan was a 
device to divide Europe has never been better answered than in 
Dr. Gruber’s courageous broadcast from Vienna on Wednesday. 
How, the Austrian Foreign Minister asked, could such a charge be 
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framed in view of the fact that all nations of Europe were invited to 
take part in the plan—and, it may be added, that the Russians them- 
selves were present at the first discussion on the plan. There is little 
mystery about Russia’s policy. The Communism she forces on her 
own people and foments among her satellites is too unattractive to 
stand comparison with the relative freedom of democratic countries. 
There must therefore be no opportunities for comparison. Hence 
the relentless maintenance of the iron curtain and the division of 
Europe. The best cure is for the West to show how much better it 
can fare than the East. 


Trade With Argentina 

Trade relations with Argentina are of considerable importance to 
both countries, and the ban imposed by Senor Miranda on the export 
of tinned meat and of almost all imports was not to be regarded 
lightly. Fortunately the tinned meat ban lasted only nine days, and 
the prohibition of imports, imposed on September 3rd, was in a 
large measure relaxed on September 18th. There would seem to be 
an element of the capricious in all this, but the position created by 
Britain’s declaration of the inconvertibility of sterling raised obvious 
difficulties in Buenos Aires. The British Ambassador, Sir Reginald 
Leeper, seems to have succeeded in smoothing away some of them, 
and the report that an economic delegation is to go out to supplement 
these conversations by a definite agreement encourages the hope that 
an arrangement beneficial to both countries may be reached. The 
negotiations regarding the sale of the British-owned railways are not 
yet finally concluded, and those regarding the Anglo-Argentine 
Tramways are in a less advanced stage, but if they go through as 
expected they will provide substantial funds against which British 
purchases can be made. The Argentine Government is understood 
to be standing for a gold guarantee for any payments agreement, 
and that was presumably discussed at the meeting of the National 
Economic Council on Tuesday ; but it need not be supposed that the 
inability of the Treasury to concede this will result in deadlock. 


Bulgarian Atrocity 


Bulgaria, it must be assumed, has identified herself so completely 
with the terrorist systems of Eastern Europe that the opinion of the 
democratic world means nothing to her. The execution of Nicholas 
Petkov brands the name of Bulgaria with lasting infamy. The 
accusations against him of plotting against the State were a naked 
device to rid the Communist Government of an influential opponent ; 
the evidence was palpably fabricated and the trial a farce. The 
second article of the peace treaty with Bulgaria, just ratified, binds her 
to secure to all persons under her jurisdiction full political freedom. 
Her estimate of the value of that, and presumably of any other under- 
taking embodied in the treaty, is demonstrated by the political murder 
perpetrated on Tuesday. Bulgaria has chosen the wrong side in the 
two Great Wars and learned no lesson. In the country which once 
acclaimed the name of Gladstone a Communist tyranny prevails, and 
the world is left to realise once more the place judicial murder plays 
in a Communist-dominated State. Every day makes harder co-opera- 
tion between the West and a barbaric East. 


The New Ceylon 

The result of the General Election in Ceylon, the first to be held 
under the new constitution, promulgated as a resulted oi the recom- 
mendations of the Soulbury Commission, is for obvious reasons a 
matter of concern to the whole Commonwealth. As Mr. D. S. 
Senanayake, Leader of the State Council, said in an address to that 
body soon after the war ended, “ The orders for the surrender of 
Japanese troops in Malaya and Burma were sent from the capital 
of the last Sinhalese kings, the fleet which was to steam into Singa- 
pore steamed out of Trincomalee, the aircraft which patrolled the 
skies of Malaya and Sumatra were based on Ceylon.” The strategic 
importance of the island will not be less in the future than in the 
past. The question, therefore, whether Ceylon will remain within 
the Commonwealth is of considerable moment. If Mr. Senanayake 
has his way she pretty certainly will, but the election has given Mr. 
Senanayake’s United National Party only 42 out of 95 seats in the 
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elected Chamber ; parties of the Left bearing such exotic descrip- 
tions as Trotskyist and Bolshevist Leninist, as well as Communist, 
hold between them 18 seats, but there are 21 Independents as wel] 
as a handful representing smaller splinter parties. Mr. Senanayake 
ought therefore to commard a sufficient majority to enable ‘him 
to steer Ceylon to its ultimate goal of Dominion status. In the present 
phase there will be a responsible government for all interna) affairs, 
but Mr. Creech Jones announced in the House of Commons last June 
that as soon as a Parliament was in being (as it will be next month) 
negotiations on the subjects—external affairs and finance—reserved 
under the present constitution would be entered on, and that on 
their satisfactory conclusion full Dominion status would be granted. 
Communal, racial, linguistic and religious differences among Ceylon’s 
six millions will create some difficulties, but the island seems well on 
the way to becoming a new Dominion. 


Winter Coal 


In the past week the British coal industry has almost been a parody 
of itself. The decision on the working of longer hours has been 
postponed once more, the miners’ demand for an increase of {2 
per week in their wages has made a fleeting reappearance, there has 
been a suspicious attempt to play down the target figure of 200,000,000 
tons, and a slight improvement in production and stocks has been 
accompanied by a decrease in the number of miners and an increase 
in absenteeism. The new breakdown of the negotiations on hours is 
said to have occurred through a direct intervention by the Govern- 
ment at the time when it was all but decided to take the reasonable 
course of allowing each pit to decide for itself whether to work a 
longer day or an extra shift. Whoever was to blame the effect is 
the same. Everybody agrees that longer hours should be worked 
but nobody does it. The wage demand has also been postponed, but 
it will no doubt reappear soon and it may even be increased. This 
is presumably the miners’ contribution to the arrest of inflation, their 
thanks for the new overtime pay they are abeut to receive, and their 
acknowledgement of the thoroughly unsatisfactory production of coal. 
As to the universally familiar objective of 200,000,000 tons of coal 
in 1947, One attempt to edge away from it has already been made by 
the Minister of Fuel and noticed in this journal. Now Lord Hyndley, 
in a letter to The Times, draws a distinction between a target and 
a budget, which will presumably give the Coal Board an escape route 
if the objective is not reached. It is true Lord’ Hyndley has said 
that it may be reached, but the preduction figures say pretty plainly 
that it will not. And all this happens in the week in which the first 
touch of winter is felt in the air. 


Paths for the Public 


The report issued on Wednesday by the Special Committee on 
Footpaths and Access to the Countryside mentions, and itself reflects, 
the change of opinion which has taken place of late years about enjoy- 
ment of the land. In the past rights to property were especially 
favoured ; now the countryside is to becomé “a national playground” 
for the population, 80 per cent. of which is living in towns. The 
first step is obviously to bring some order into a chaotic position. 
The origin of many footpaths is lost in antiquity ; rights of way 
are being forgotten; some landowners are putting up misleading 
notices to keep pedestrians away ; the methods of dealing with legal 
disputes are elaborate and archaic. The committee suggests that the 
County Councils and County Borough Councils shall make a survey 
of footpaths in England and Wales, and shall have powers to acquire 
land for new footpaths. Disputes shall be referred to the Quartet 
Sessions, which shall set up Rights of Way Committees. A second 
part of the report deals with access to uncultivated land, and, sweep- 
ing aside previous complicated regulations, advocates that all such 
land shall be available to the public—with provisos to safeguard 
agriculture and forestry. The public is thus to be offered, if the 
report is accepted, an unprecedented opportunity for enjoying the 
countryside ; but this will bring responsibilities. The committee’s 
final suggestion is that a simple “ Country Code” shall be issued t0 
evoke a better standard of behaviour. 
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PARIS TO WASHINGTON 


HE sheer practical achievement of the Committee of European 

Economic Co-operation is a most refreshing contrast with 
the results of most of the other post-war conferences. Every 
allowance can be made for the pressure of dire emergency in 
Europe and for the sharp spur applied by the United States State 
Department in its efforts to make the Marshall Programme a 
reality before American foreign policy goes once more through the 
fire of a Presidential election. Yet it was still a remarkable feat to 
produce in two months a four-year plan for European agriculture, 
industry and transport ; a financial stabilisation policy for those 
countries of Europe which need it ; a number of specific projects 
for joint action in electricity production, standardisation of indus- 
trial equipment and the modernisation of steel production ; a plan 
for the progressive reduction of impediments to transfers of surplus 
labour, international payments and the flow of inter-European 
trade ; and an agreed joint statement of the trading deficit between 
the sixteen participating countries and Western Germany on the 
one hand and the American continent on the other. There are no 
doubt some marks of haste on the report. There are also some mis- 
givings on the part of Sweden, Switzerland and of a number of 
other countries who are forced by circumstances of geography and 
internal political alignment to fear the consequences of Russian 
displeasure. But these things are the price of achievement. 

The momentum towards economic co-operation which Europe 
has acquired would not disappear entirely even if the driving force 
of further American aid were to fail. But in any case if Mr. 
Marshall and his very able and energetic team of assistants get 
their way that force will be applied. The way in which events 
have revealed that every word of the Harvard speech of June 5th 
was carefully weighed and charged with meaning and foresight is 
as heartening as the progress made in Paris. As time has gone on 
the initial doubts about the importance to be attached to what was 
on the face of it a modest and guarded speech have been dispelled. 
The doubt whether Europe had leapt too far and too quickly at 
the chance of earning further American aid has been removed by 
the spectacle of American officials providing freely, frankly, 
and even urgently, that “friendly aid in drafting” to which Mr. 
Marshall referred at Harvard. Moreover there are signs that the 
doubts about Mr. Truman’s willingness to put international 
responsibility before domestic policy may have been unjustified. 
Even the doubts about the ability of the American Congress and 
people to rise to the occasion are fading, though they have not 
disappeared. 

The efforts of Mr, Marshall and his lieutenants may be titanic, 
but they cannot yet remove the formidable doubts still remaining 
as to the course of American political opinion. One behind the 
other, each harder to overcome than the last, rise the peaks of 
political struggle—finding legal means to extend financial first-aid 
to Europe, preparing legislation to submit to Congress on the 
larger plan, arranging for a special session before it is too late, 
securing a really adequate measure of aid before the storm of the 
election campaign descends on the country, and finally convincing 
the American people that their resources are adequate to meet and 
Overcome the needs of a shattered continent. There is very little 
that Europe can do about all this. These matters have to be 
decided by the Americans in their own back yard, and all the usual 
checks on outside comment on an American political fight apply 
with full force. The battle of Europe has been fought in Paris 
and must now be consolidated by the efforts of the individual 
countries. The battle of America must be fought in Washington, 
and although Mr, Marshall will have the silent prayers of Europe 
on his side he will not have its voice. 


The constraint of silence will be difficult to bear. In fact the 
opportunity to give one last shout before the battle is joined in the 
United States is proving irresistible. At Paris Mr. Bevin, with his 
usual forthrightness in these matters, said once more that Europe 
had paid the biggest price in life, suffering and devastation and 
that she has a right to peace and prosperity—which to the more 
unsympathetic Americans sounds like a disparagément of their own 
war effort and a demand, rather than a request, for help. The 
constant insistence that it is necessary to present a case which will 
capture the imagination of Congress has drawn from some of the 
participating countries at Paris the protest that there are lengths of 
“ demagogic ” appeal to which they cannot go—that Europe’s case, 
once set down in an honest statement of needs, resources and plans, 
must speak for itself, There is a fear that the checks and balances 
of American politics may result in a whittling down and putting 
off of aid, so that in the end it may be too little and too late. 

It is even more important that these considerations should affect 
practice than that they should be expressed. Acts are now going to 
count for more than words. The report as it stands is singularly free 
from the element of window dressing. It is natural enough to 
assume that the influence of Sir Oliver Franks, the head of the 
British team, has been thrown into the scale on the side of plain 
statement without frills and without apology. Nothing could be 
more foolish than an attempt to win the support of Congress by 
making dangerous concessions. To understate needs and to allow 
requests for aid to be sweated down in the course of debate, or 
hedged about with impossible conditions, would be fatal. But the 
temptation to such a course will probably increase rather than 
decrease as time goes on, 

The original estimate of a trading deficit of some 29 billion 
dollars has been cut down to 22 billion and an attempt to knock 
off another § billion by means of a loan from the International Bank 
has already been shown to be misguided, since the present lending 
capacity of the Bank is about one-tenth of that amount. British 
experience shows that the limit of legitimate concession to the 
desire of American politicians to impose safeguards is very easily 
crossed. Again, those countries of Europe who are now striving 
to redress the dollar deficit by exporting to the American conti- 
nent, and who are approaching in somewhat gingerly fashion the 
proposal for a Customs Union, have some difficulty in repressing 
the comment that a reduction in the high American tariff would 
serve simultaneously as an example, an encouragement and a 
straightforward practical aid. No doubt these criticisms and doubts 
will be expressed again before the fate of the Paris report is 
decided. But it will be best for everybody if they are expressed 
responsibly, with restraint, and not too often. 

Such restraint is not mere time-serving. The reason for it 
lies in an understanding of the tremendous and terrible decisions 
which lie before the American people—an understanding which 
should come easily to Great Britain, where the responsi- 
bility as well as the rewards of power extending right round the 
world are not yet forgotten. An appreciation of the burden borne at 
this time by Mr. Marshall himself is steadily growing. But it must 
also be realised that the whole American people has now to decide 
for itself whether to take over an even greater burden. Already the 
pursuit of the Marshall Programme has entailed a widening of 
the fatal breach with Russia. American commitments extend far 
beyond Europe to every corner of the world—Japan, China, and 
the whole of Central and South America are enough to be going 
on with—and there really is a limit to the resources available. It 
is small wonder that there should be hesitation, however obvious 
the consequences of European drift may be. Isolationism cannot 
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be written off as mere stupidity and blindness. At its worst it 
contains powerful elements of these things but it has deeper roots 
in the consciousness of the citizens of a vast, rich and happy land. 

It is easy for those countries which live a little nearer to the 
dangers of economic collapse and the devastation of war to say 
that American aid is only a form of enlightened self-interest for 
the richest people in the world. But it is ngt so easy for Americans 
to listen. A decision which is made for ane by events has to 
be made by Americans out of intelligence and forethought. What 
is more it is not, for them, a decision affecting Europe alone. Some- 
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thing more thar selfishness and prudence counsels Europe to give 
America a clear field in which to make a great decision. American 
policy is the largest single factor in international affairs and it must 
be laid on a sure foundation. The sixteen countries of Western 
Europe have done their part in Paris by providing a body of fact, 
If the executive committee of the conference goes to Washington 
its function must be to provide more facts, but at the same time 
to draw a firm line through the margin where fact merges into 
detailed persuasion of Congress. In the last analysis Americans 
must persuade themselves to do what is right. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE petrol muddle is getting increasingly intolerable. First of all 
the Prime Minister announces early in August that the basic 
ration is to be cut by one-third and the supplementary by one-fifth, 
the resultant saving being £4,000,000. Next, on August 27th, comes 
the news that the ration is to disappear altogether, at a resultant saving 
of £5,000,000, the natural implication being that (since nothing was 
said this time about a cut in the supplementary), the £5,000,000 was 
substituted for the £4,000,000. That, however, produced in time an 
announcement from the Ministry of Fuel and Power, explaining 
that the £5,000,000 was to be added to the £4,000,000, making a total 
saving of £9,000,000. The next chapter of the story was an encourag- 
ing intinvation from the Prime Minister that people who had never 
had a supplementary allowance before could get one now for reason- 
able domestic purposes—which obviously means that the saving will 
be by no means £9,000,000 after all. Last of all it has become known, 
through some unofficial or semi-official or quasi-official channel, that 
the cut is to remain for nine months and its restoration then to be 
dependent not on anything whatever to do with motorists or the 
motor trade, but on the success of other industries in reaching Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ targets. There has been little complaint about most 
of the austerity decrees ; this one deserves all and more than all the 
strictures it has evoked. 
7 * * * 

How hard the Royal Commission on the Press is working I don’t 
know, but it is making a powerful amount of work for other people. 
Quite apart fron: its voluminous questionnaire—32 questions, the 
last divided into twelve sub-questions—on an immense variety of 
aspects of journalistic activity, demands are made for information 
regarding the finances of each journal which even in the case of 
so modest a publication as The Spectator would, it is computed, 
provide an accountant with a full week’s work. Take part of a single 
sub-head of one clause: 

“ Expenditure of each newspaper or periodical, divided into manage- 
ment and establishment; editorial ; advertising department salaries 
and expenses ; paper and ink ; production ; circulation and publishing, 
including transport ; canvassing and publicity ; readers’ insurance ; 
other expenditure.” 

This (and more), it may be observed, is required for each of the last 


ten financial years. With the strongest desire to be scrupulously polite 
to the Commission, and a profound consciousness of the importance 
of papers like The Spectator in the general order of things, 1 cannot 
refrain from asking what useful purpose can be served by the 
laborious excavation of this and other similar information—for much 
more is asked for—at a time of notorious labour shortage. 
. a * 7 

In April of last year, when Mr. Oliver Franks, as he then was, 
retired from his post as Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of 
Supply and went back to Oxford as Provost of Queen’s, I quoted 
Bernard Shaw’s pronouncement on the beneficial results to be 
expected when the professors of philosophy become the makers of 
cannon. The remarkable achievement of the Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation prompts the reflection that even betier things 
may be achieved when the professors of philosophy become the 
makers of peace. Sir Oliver Franks was the chairman of both the 
executive committee and the co-operation committee of the con- 
ference. Those who have seen him at work in the past two months 
have testified to his comprehensive grasp both of the broadest issues 
and the narrowest details. The summary of the report reflects the 


attitude of a man who clarifies the whole course of thought by first 
asking those two fundamental, but so often neglected, questions 
“ What do we know now about this ? ” and “ What do we need to de 
about it? ” That sounds like mere ordinary common sense. Actually 
it is the fruit of a practical and higher wisdom. Sir Oliver has done 
so well at Paris that the claims of Oxford and of the public interest 
on him may conflict rather sharply. Mr. Bevin, who knew Sir Oliver 
of old because he was a Bristol boy, should be well satisfied with his 
choice. 
* . * . 

This paragraph is more appropriate than it seems. I am late in 
offering congratulations to Mr. J. R. M. Butler on his election to the 
Regius Professorship of History at Cambridge, but so was R. C. 
Lehmann in producing (in 1889) his most brilliant of congratulatory 
odes “on a recent happy event,” to wit, the birth of the same Mr. 
Butler, whose father and mother were both Senior Classics. That 
Mr, Butler should have become a historian was obviously all wrong. 
Mr. Lehmann never conceived such a thing possible. As he rightly 
assumed, the omens were far other: 

“Yet if he when his teething-time approaches, should to cry elect ° 

He will cry, I am persuaded, in the purest Attic dialect ... 
He will subjugate hexameters and master elegiacs 

As easily as Rajah Brooke made mincemeat of the Dyaks. .. 
If asked to choose a story-book this prodigy will nod at us 
And demand the Polyhymnia or the Clio of Herodotus.” 


Oh, what a fall is there, my countrymen. But he inspired 


Lehmann’s ode. 
+ + * * 

Relations between this country and the Argentine Republic seem 
to be rather of an oscillatory character, and it is really not our fault. 
Unhappily Argentina has one permanent complaint against us—she 
holds that the Falkland Islands, which belong to us, ought to belong 
to her. (In 1771, long before the Argentine Republic came into being, 
Spain ended a long dispute by ceding the islands to Britain.) The 
latest tacit demonstration is a commemorative stamp issued by Argen- 
tina in connection with this year’s Antarctic expedition, representing 
what is called the Argentine Antarctic Sector, showing the contested 
islands well embedded in it. But, as they say on the ordnance maps, 
the fact that a footpath is marked is no evidence of a right of way. 

* * * * 

Well, what about our manners? I said a few weeks ago that I 
thought them bad and getting worse. I still think that, but when a 
contradiction comes from as far afield as Istanbul, of course there 
must be a place for it. Two readers came home from Turkey for the 
first time for seven years. Having heard of bad manners in England 
they looked for them and found none. A secretary, a foreigner, came 
too. She found everyone so helpful and nice and polite, so different 
from people in Paris. This deserves record, but I can’t help feeling 
that the visitors struck lucky. Not all of us do ; at any rate not always. 

o * * + 

There is clearly a diversity of views on “ pallant.” The derivation 
offered me last week was based on a Sussex Dialect Dictionary. 
This week I am indebted to the Town Clerk of Chichester for 4 
quotation from the Victoria History of Sussex, which contends that 
“Palenta” (whence pallant) is probably an English form and has 
no connection with palatium or palatine jurisdiction. Well, the 
doctors disagree. I must leave them to it. Janus. 
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POLAND REVISITED 
By F. ELWYN JONES, M.P. 
HEN I interviewed Cyrankiewicz, Poland’s young and able 
Prime Minister, at the end of August I asked him how he 
thought Anglo-Polish relations could best be improved. “ Send as 
many Englishmen to Poland as you can, so that they can judge Polish 
reality for themselves,” was his answer. It was my second visit to 

Poland since the war, and I spent about a month of my stay in the 

“recovered ” territories of the West. Progress in settling these war- 

swept lands, extending from the Baltic coast down to the Czech 

frontier, has been impressive. Over 5,000,000 Poles are now settled 
there and are hard at work (whatever the political following of the 

Government may be, it appeared to be getting energetic co-operation 

from the Polish people). These Polish settlers consist firstly of the 
million Poles who have always lived in these western lands of Silesia 
and Pomerania, secondly of those transported in whole communities 

from the land east of the Bug, which is now Soviet. Across 500 
miles of Poland they brought their cattle, ploughs and belongings 
with them in one of the greatest mass migrations in modern history. 
The third group are Poles from central Poland who have come to 
seek better prospects. Finally there are the former emigrants who 
have come back from France, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 

This year about 80 per cent. of the land in the Western territories 
has been cultivated. Nature’s winter calamities have resulted in a 
poor harvest, and although Poland is able to export some eggs and 
bacon she has a grain deficit of 600,000 tons. The farm-workers I 
saw in the fields were using primitive implements. They are desper- 
ately short of tractors and horses. One of Poland’s gravest war losses 
was that of 64 per cent. of her horses ; 3,900,000 head fell to 1,400,000. 
Nazi pillage and the overrunning of her lands by Nazi armies in 
three major campaigns depleted her livestock. She still has less than 
half her pre-war herds of cattle and there is a serious shortage of 
milk—a grave matter for a country combating an incidence of tuber- 
culosis which is ten times higher than that of England. Seven per 
cent. of Warsaw’s citizens are tubercular. 

What struck me most as I travelled through Poland was the wide- 
spread character of the war’s destruction. The first country to be 
attacked during the war, Poland was one of the last to be liberated. 
There are hundreds of Lidices. The transport chaos is slowly 
being remedied—though on main routes there are frequent diver- 
sions across fields where rebuilding of key bridges has not yet been 
finished. Poland’s railways, bridges, waterways and seaports were 
completely disrupted by the war. When it ended, she did not have 
one berth at which a ship could dock. I noticed that even now the 
sunken wreck of the battleship ‘Gneisenau’ still blocks the main 
entrance to Gdynia harbour. Poland’s industrial difficulties were 
also serious, as the Nazis stripped her of the industries they did not 
wreck. In this respect she was less fortunate than Czechoslovakia. 
The acquisition of Silesia, however, has more than doubled Poland’s 
industrial capacity, and she has now the chance of becoming a pros- 
perous industrial-agricultural-maritime country. I visited many 
Polish factories. Despite low wages and deplorable housing condi- 
tions, the workers were enthusiastic and industrious. Each factory 
had its production target, and where this had been exceeded the 
factory manager was quick to tell me so. 

Rehabilitation of the coal mines was made a first priority, and 
Poland is now a substantial coal exporter. At the now busily func- 
tioning ports of Gdynia, Gdansk, Stettin and Ustca I saw colliers 
leaving for all parts of Europe. 18,000,000 tons of coal will be 
exported this year. Russia will get 6,500,000 tons, Sweden 3,000,000, 
Czechoslovakia 2,000,000. Some 250,000 tons will come to Britain. 
Poland’s economy is a combination of State co-operative and private 
enterprise. Industrial enterprises with more than 50 workers a shift 
have been nationalised. So have the mines, railways and armament 
industries, Co-operatives play a vital part in production and in 
wholesale trade. Re-housing is done mainly by private enterprise. 
But both for labour and materials, re-housing takes second place to 
the reconstruction of factories and reopening of communications. 

This is indeed a land of contrasts. In many village squares I 
saw a memorial to the Red Army dead (800,000 Russian soldiers lie 
buried in Poland) adjacent to a new religious shrine. Although 
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the Government is in conflict with the Vatican, it has left the vast 
Church estates out of its redistribution of big land estates. In the 
economic field, although the Government is dominated by Socialists 
and Communists, only 20 per cent. of Poles work in nationalised 
econcmy. There is no direction of labour and no price-control, 
though a special rationing system enables those engaged in produc- 
tion to buy certain quantities of food and clothing at one-fifth of 
market prices. There are almost 10,000,000 of such ration-card 
holders. Farmers are not collectivised. They sell their crops in the 
free market for the highest price they can get. 

Poland has undoubtedly made substantial progress in rehabilitating 
herself since the war ended, and her people have done without ade- 
quate food, clothing, heating and housing so that industrial recovery 
could be achieved. In December, 1946, industrial production in 
Poland as a whole was 78 per cent. of the 1938 level, and production 
of coal, pig-iron, steel, wagons, locomotives and cement was greater 
than before the war. This apparently rapid recovery, however, is 
to a large extent due to the substantial industrial facilities which 
Poland acquired in Silesia and Pomerania. War damaged these 
facilities grievously and much work and ingenuity has been required 
to get the Silesian factories going. Yet despite the effort that has 
been applied, industrial production for the whole of the new Poland 
at the end of 1946 was, according to an U.N.R.R.A. estimate, only 
36 per cent. of what it was before the war. 

Poland’s econcmy—like that of Europe as a whole—has now 
reached a critical phase. It is no denigration of her own efforts to 
say that much of her progress since the war ended has been due to 
U.N.R.R.A. help. In the first half of 1946, for instance, U.N.R.R.A. 
supplied nearly 80 per cent. of the total imports into Poland of 254 
million dollars. In the second half of 1946 U.N.R.R.A. imports were 
valued at 191 million dollars. This year, however, with the ending 
of U.N.R.R.A., only 78 million dollars’ worth of supplies will come 
from this source. U.N.R.R.A. help enabled Poland to procure essen- 
tial machinery and raw materials which are only available in the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain and which she could not otherwise have 
obtained. 

Long-term prospects, agriculturally and industrially, are bright. 
If Poland can get outside help for two or three years she can 
become a substantial exporter of food, coal and industrial products. 
Meanwhile her rehabilitation involves extensive capital investments. 
Her agriculture needs machinery, tractors, seeds and fertilisers, She 
needs machinery and raw materials for her industry. These are re- 
quired on a scale which Poland will be unable to provide out of 
her own industrial resources for years. In 1947 alone, her estimated 
imports exceed exports by 381 million U.S. dollars. If Poland does 
not receive agricultural and industrial supplies from abroad on a 
relief or credit basis, she will remain in poverty for years, struggling 
to recover from war’s havoc and her own gallant resistance. Europe, 
too, will suffer from Poland’s inability to contribute to the common 
pool of resources. It is a situation which repeats itself all over con- 
temporary Europe. Prosperity, like peace, has proved indivisible. 
Meanwhile the Poles for the most part are working hard, and cheerful- 
ness will keep breaking in. Shattered Warsaw has once more become 
an animated, vital city, with theatres, cinemas, concerts, libraries, 
cafés, museums and thousands of single-storey shops. 

Internal tension is diminishing. There is less banditry and assassi- 
nation, though the Governor of Lomza was murdered while I was 
in Poland. Anti-semitism, too, is less prevalent. I thought it signifi- 
cant that some Jews I spoke to had decided to stay on in Poland, 
although they had visas for Sweden in their pockets, The success 
of the faithfully honoured February amnesty, which resulted in the 
surrender of about 60,000 fully armed members of the Polish under- 
ground, has been the main cause of this greater domestic quiet. I 
travelled without incident through wide areas of Poland which last 
year were considered unsafe. 

The Polish Security Police is still active, though I found no 
evidence that it tyrannises over the Polish people. Modelled on 
Russian lines, its function is to prevent armed counter-revolution 
and to fight terrorism. Although there is censorship of the Press 
(but not for foreign correspondents), there is an active opposition 
Press. And grousing is just as popular as it is in England, 
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I found a widespread desire for closer links with Great Britain. 
English is now far and away the most popular foreign language in 
Poland and it is taught in 20,000 schools. The British Council is 
doing splendid work in many cultural fields. In a year, it has pre- 
sented university, schoo] and municipal libraries with over 5,000 
English books and thousands of pamphlets and periodicals. It also 
set up a library in Warsaw. At the Danzig Fair this August I noticed 
more English books, and Polish translations of English books, than 
there were Russian. ‘This summer there was a Shakespeare Festival 
in which almost all the leading professional theatres of Poland took 
part. The many Polish judges and lawyers I met had a deep respect 
for British justice. On one occasion, when I visited the law courts 
at Slupsk, near the Baltic, I found the Union Jack had been draped 
over the main entrance alongside the Polish flag, in honour of this 
British visit. Most of the judges I met were middle-aged men or 
old men who had been judges in pre-war Poland. They told me 
that the independence of the judiciary is fully respected. 

Most of the Poles I talked to disliked the Russians. But for the 
Germans they had a bitter hatred. I often saw the tattooed concen- 
tration-camp number branded on the arms of Polish men and women. 
One Pole in three was either sent to a concentration camp or to 
forced labour in Germany. A Catholic lawyer whom I came to know 
told me how his own brother had died insane after two years of 
inhuman medical experiments performed on him by Nazi 
“ scientists” at Auschwitz. The Poles see the German problem 
through the barbed wire of the Nazi death camps, wherein 6,000,000 
Polish men, women and children were gassed or brutally murdered. 
Every Pole, of whatever party, would fight to the death to hold the 
Oder-Neisse line. Fear of a German resurrection still dominates all 
Polish thinking about foreign affairs. 


SWEDEN & TOWN-PLANNING 


By F. J. OSBORN 


EPORTS on a country by tourists, ex-tourists and intourists are 
R rightly treated with philosophic doubt. But in defence of my 
venturing some impressions after three short visits to Sweden I plead 
that a traveller used to the study of the economic and geographical 
surveys that are now part of the apparatus of town-planning, and 
discussing these with local planners, may get something of a bird’s-eye 
view of a strange land. Such surveys show broadly how and where 
the inhabitants live, at what and where they work, what are their 
standards of living and housing and the range of their communal 
equipment. And a visitor who has this background of facts and 
figures in his head and goes into private dwellings and places where 
people forgather, trying to get the “ feel” of sample lives, may obtain 
impressions a little more representative than those of tourists who 
encounter only hotel porters, waiters and official guides. Yet when 
all is said, they remain personal impressions on a narrow footing of 
place and time. Mine are given therefore with scientific reserve. 

I approach towns and their planning primarily from the angle of 
their effect on the daily living and working conditions and social ways 
of people. When in Sweden I took every opportunity of getting 
inside dwellings of all sizes, occupied by people of different classes ; 
not only those suggested to me by housing managements, but many 
chosen at random by myself. I formed the very decided opinion, in 
which other visitors concur, that Sweden is a land of good house- 
keeping, intense home pride and quite outstanding cleanliness. 
Within the dwellings light bright colours prevail, green climbing 
plants are the favourite wall-decoration, rooms are full of loose orna- 
ments and pictures (not usually modernist), and there is always a 
decorative fireplace—not functioning, since central heating in that 
climate is general, but serving as a shrine of domestic sentiment. 
Men and women make things for their own houses more commonly, 
I think, than in our country. It occurred to me that the notably high 
standard of taste in furnishing may have its roots in this habit of 
home craftmanship, which is reflected in the school curricula and 
adult educational courses. 

Housing managers told me there are untidy tenants in Sweden, 
but, unless my chance sampling was very lucky, they must be far 
fewer than in England. In nearly all the workers’ houses I went 
into there were nice-looking shelves of books, inciuding well-bound 
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editions of writers of international fame ; I noted, for instance sets 

? 
of Thomas Mann, Somerset Maugham, Anatole France, Dickens ang 
(to my surprise) Jerome K. Jerome. I opened a lot of these books, 
They were altogether too clean ; I judged that they were there for 
prestige rather than for reading. Then in a public library in g 
working-class suburb I made a prolonged and shameless snoop 
taking out scores of books of all classes, including children’s books, 
They were all very nearly as clean. Books that were rubber-stamped 
with fifty or sixty issues over four or five years were less soiled than 
unsold books on a British railway bookstall, It is true there were 
hand-bowls in the entrance lobby of this library. But if you made the 
British book-borrower pass through a series of decontamination 
chambers on his way into a library it would not have this effect 
The same shining cleanliness prevails in public offices, restaurants, 
and—believe it or not—third-class sleeper trains. Carafes and water. 
glasses shone like crystal. Though not an addict of this drink, | 
took water in trains through sheer temptation. Electrification and 
40 per cent. nationalisation may be offered as explanations by 
enthusiasts, but I don’t think they would encourage me even to clean 
my dentures in a British sleeper. 

House-pride being so evidently a Swedish characteristic, I was very 
curious about the predominance of flat-dwellings in the big cities, 
I share the bias of 90 per cent. of British people for the house and 
private plot as a normal family dwelling, but I was alert not to let 
this prejudice me in a country with a different climate and social 
history. I found that Stockholm, like other European cities, has a 
low average housing standard. Of the 670,000 people within the city 
boundaries, 90 per cent. live in flats and only 7 per cent. in one-family 
houses. Half the dwellings (51.6 per cent.) have no more than one 
room and kitchen or two rooms without kitchen. Another quarter 
(26.7 per cent.) have two rooms and kitchen. Probably the dislike 
of flats is less acute than in England ; but even in Stockholm a survey 
of young married couples (with and without children) showed that 
46 per cent. prefer one-family houses, 37 per cent. two-or-three- 
storey flats, and only 17 per cent. high flats. 

I heard of a recent nation-wide survey indicating that the ideal 
of almost every Swedish family is to own a detached house ; but! 
have not seen the details. The official Stockholm guide says that 
“ the Swede likes to be able to walk right round his house.” So I am 
sure does the Englishman ; and so, I suspect, does the whole human 
race. Terrace houses and semi-detached houses have architectural 
and economic merits, but from the occupier’s viewpoint they are com- 
promises between idealism and resources. National policy in Sweden 
favours the one-family house wherever it is practicable ; archi- 
tects and planners, when weaned from a predilection for flats, 
favour the two-storey terrace, owing to the great difficulty of making 
an aesthetic success of masses of small one-type detached houses. 

The predominance of high flats not being due to free choice, its 
main cause is to be found, as elsewhere, in the form of development 
of the cities, the absence of past control of density, and the land values 
that, once established, obstruct decongestion, The glorious situation 
of Stockholm, and the openness due to its lakes and rocky outcrops, 
evoke enthusiasm in all visitors. But.its geology and archipelagic 
situation create, in so large a city, intractable traffic problems 
Bridges, tunnels and roads are immensely costly, and the cycle-tracks 
that block the footways are a symptom of over-centralisation. Because 
a limited area is available for building, land values reach fantasté 
levels : £850,000 an acre for central business sites, £90,000 for luxury 
flat sites, £30,000 for inner suburban sites, and £3,000 an acre for 
housing land in the remoter suburbs. The city owns 75 per cent. d 
the land within its boundaries, and the financial advantage of getting 
this land built on is a political factor of no small importance a 
planning and development policy, 

Thus, so far, Stockholm plans for further growth. Of the 6; 
million people of Sweden 830,000 are already in Greater Stockholm, 
and the plans assume a rise to a million by 1960, and to 1,300,000 2 
another decade. I had to ask the question then: Would this & 
good for Sweden? Would it be good for Stockholm itself? Is mt 
that city making the historic mistake of London? The centre d 
Stockholm is grossly overcrowded ; even on new standards of densilf 
that seem to me too high, the plan provides for moving of 
150,000 or 200,000 to the suburbs. With the expected influt, 
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this means expanding the outer suburbs by something like 650,000 

ple. It seems obvious to me that this would spoil the lovely 
surroundings of Stockholm. For miles the woods and islands, to 
which the citizens very wisely flock for sun and space in their short 
summer, would be covered by buildings. The traffic difficulties 
would multiply, the cohesion of the city, already weakening, would 
be lost, and who would gain? ° 

Sweden is fortunate in having many quite small towns which 
possess modern and successful industries, and in some cases a reserve 
rather than a shortage of labour. As in all countries, there is a 
constant flow of population from the rural areas to the towns, especi- 
ally to the larger cities. The birth-rate, only 15.1 in 1940, rose to 
20.2 in 1945, and national policy seeks to maintain the rise. With 
population growth and agricultural mechanisation, the movement to 
towns and secondary and tertiary industries must continue. It is 
important, therefore, for Sweden to consider how it wants its addi- 
tional urban population distributed. A national policy of planning 
and location of industry could, probably without much resistance, 
divert the flow towards the small industrial towns instead of the big 
cities, There is at present a Government enquiry on this subject and 
the accompanying problem of land values, and British policy and 
legislation are watched with close interest. 

Pending the adoption of a national planning policy, which I think 
is likely to come, the town-planners (often men of first-class quality) 
are paying much attention to jocal community planning. They are 
imbued with the idea of the neighbourhood unit, and discuss both 
theoretically and practically the desirable size, range of public build- 
ings, methods of making roads safe for pedestrians and architectural 
lay-out. Architecture as such seems to me to be in the doldrums 
for the time being. The “ modernist” revolution is triumphant, and 
while it precludes much that is annoying in traditional cities, it 
yields nothing much that is positively pleasurable to look at. I could 
not help feeling, each time I returned from the stark plainness of the 
great blocks of flats to that lovely last flower of tradition, the Stock- 
holm City Hall, that something has died in modern Sweden that is 
to be mourned. Modernism has reversed T. H. Huxley’s theme for 
a tragedy: a beautiful fact has been murdered by a horrid little 
theory. But I must repeat my initial warning. This is a traveller’s 
impression, and not all planners and architects in Sweden would 
agree with it, though I know some do, 


NO LABOUR SHORTAGE 


By GEORGE WINDER 


HERE is no shortage of labour in Great Britain. In 1939 there 
were 17,929,000 workers employed in industry and in providing 


us with services, while today, although we support an armed force 


of 1,327,000, there are 18,298,000 so employed. If these workers were 

as wisely directed as they were in 1939 they would be able to give us 

a standard of living equal to that which we enjoyed then. It is true 

they could not supply us with some millions of pounds’ worth of 

goods which before the war we received from abroad as interest upon 

our investments, but during the two years the Government has been 

in office this has been more than balanced by borrowing from the 

tates and Canada. The cause of our steadily lowering 

f living is not shortage of labour, but the misdirection of 

nto the less productive industries. This misdirection is 

by two things. First, Socialism requires an enormous number 

dministrators, inspectors and enforcement officers to make it 

rk, and by giving men jobs in the bureaucracy Socialism must 

ly divert them from more productive work. In 1939 there 

8,000 non-industrial Civil Servants, whereas there are 

) today. In 1939 there were 846,000 in the service of the 

sovernment against 1,047,000 today. This means 4 total 

1 of over 800,000 workers. But this is unimportant compared 

with the second great cause of misdirected labour, which arises from 

our system of controlled inflation. Inflation is always an evil, but 

when it is controlled as it is today, it may be an even greater evil-than 
a moderate amount of inflation which is allowed to take its course. 

Let us look at the extent of the increase in the supply of money 

since 1935, for it was in that year that the process began. The follow- 
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ing table, although not inclusive, gives us a fairly accurate idea of the 
increase since that date, 
Monthly Average Monthly Average 
of Bank of Current 
England Notes Deposits 
in circulation in London 
Clearing Banks 


1,054,000,000 
1,252,000,000 


453,400,000 
ese oa és 547,900,000 
1945 ... ie 1,310,800,000 3,127,000,000 
1947 (May) ... 1,450,200,000 . — 3,593,000,000 

This means that we have approximately three times as much money 
to spend as we had before the war, and as there is no corresponding 
increase in the supply of commodities upon which it can be spent 
we can roughly estimate this ratio of three to one as the measure 
of our inflation, Savings, taxation and loans to the Government have 
probably reabsorbed a large proportion of this inflated supply of 
money, Nevertheless, there is still a greatly increased supply left in 
our pockets for everyday spending, and the Monthly Digest of 
Statistics shows us that consumers’ expenditure was greater in 1946 
than in 1938 by 55 per cent. Now if people spend more money on 
drink than on the provision of houses, we can safely presume that 
more workers will find employment in breweries and behind public- 
house bars than will find employment in the building industry. If 
we spend more money on non-essentials than on essentials, then a 
larger number of people will be employed catering for our pleasures 
than for our necessities. 

If, in spite of inflation, prices had not been controlled there would 
have been a greater tendency for all prices to rise in the same degree. 
This would have meant that we would spend today approximately the 
same proportion of our income on essential commodities as we did 
before the war. By controlling the prices of essential commodities, 
however, and by allowing the prices of non-essentials either to rise 
freely or to be controlled at a higher level, the Government has 
allowed the greater part of this increased supply of money to flow 
into and to stimulate work and production in the non-essential or 
luxury industries. In nothing is this more noticeable than the change 
in the relative amounts spent on food and on alcohol and tobacco. 
In 1946 we spent 31 per cent. more on food for ourselves and our 
families than in 1938, but 130 per cent. more on alcoholic beverages 
and 240 per cent. more on tobacco. It is true that the subsidies given 
to food producers and the heavy taxes directed against alcohol and 
tobacco tend to alter the encouragement to production given by the 
relative rates of increased spending, but, nevertheless, we know that 
the average beer consumption was 25 per cent. greater in 1946 than 
in 1938 (the consumption of spirits fell by only 34 per cent.) and the 
consumption of tobacco greater. by 31 per cent. The average food 
consumption was lower. 

The expenditure on household goods during the same period has 
been increased by 25 per cent. and the expenditure on clothing 
by 36 per cent., but the increased spending on entertainment has 
been 179 per cent. This means that the proportion of people’s 
income spent on alcohol, tobacco and entertainment compared with 
the proportion spent on food, household goods and clothing is very 
much greater in 1946 than before the war. The consequence of this 
is that the essential industries, in their search for labour, find the 
luxury industries far greater rivals in that search than before the war 
and in a position to pay relatively higher wages. This means the 
misdirection of labour away from the industries upon which we 
depend for our living, into industries upon which we depend for our 
pleasure, The greatest of all misdirection of labour brought about 
by controlled inflation occurs in the case of gambling. Every street 
corner has its “ Spiv” waiting to run with our bets to a local book- 
maker, and the cotton industry is unable to find girl operatives 
because they can earn better money in offices catering for football 
pools, 

In its anxiety to help the poorer section of the community the State 
has subsidised the production and importation of food to the extent 
of some £400,000,000 per year, but the increase in the expenditure on 
tobacco and alcohol in the year 1946 over 1938 was £818,000,000. 
One may wonder how much of the subsidy given to enable 
the people to eat better has gone in practice to enable them to drink 
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more. Not that we are not fully entitled to our alcohol and tobacco 
and investment in pools if we have a taste for such things, but only 
when we ‘have first spent the necessary money to provide our families 
with food and clothing and housing. The more we are saved from 
spending money on these essentials the more we shall spend on non- 
essentials, and misdirect labour accordingly. The return to sound 
money and the direction of labour by the effective demand of the 
people will at first undoubtedly result in a rise in the price of essen- 
tials, including food, and there will be some danger of increased 
wage demands, developing into the familar vicious spiral of inflation. 
But if the Government remains firm and balances its budget, then, 
under a free market, wages must be decided by the income each 
industry receives from the sale of its products, and any attempt to 
obtain from an industry more than it receives must result in 
bankruptcy and unemployment. 

The misery and unemployment which marked the inter-war period 
as a result inter alia of unjustifiable trade union demands, should have 
taught us by now the lesson that no industry can pay out more than 
its income. Once prices and wages have adjusted themselves to the 
true value of the pound a balanced budget will break for ever the 
danger of the vicious inflationary spiral. There is no shortage of 
labour in Great Britain today. There is only misdirected labour, 
misdirected by the financial policy of controlled inflation. This has 
resulted in what is probably the greatest waste of labour force that 
history has ever known and may well bring us to starvation. Such 
waste cannot be allowed to continue. Either we must allow demand, 
made effective by sound money, to direct labour, or we must accept 
the absolute claim of the totalitarian State to do so. Time will not 
wait for us. We must make our decision soon or starve. 


FILM FESTIVALS 


By CYRIL RAY 


HE Venice film festival is just over, and the Cannes festival is 
well under way. Within the past twelve months there have 
been festivals at Prague, Brussels, and Locarno. Mr. Eric Johnston, 
President of the Motion Picture Producers’ Association of America, 
Was not merely expressing American dissatisfaction at receiving no 
prizes in the Brussels show when he said that there are too many 
festivals. For the sake of its own prestige, each festival wants to 
restrict its major prizes, naturally enough, to films that have not 
already been shown 1o international audiences elsewhere. Equally 
naturally, no producing country can find enough first-class films to 
be able to enter likely new prize-winners for five or six major inter- 
national festivals a year. This was seen at Venice, where the British 
Odd Man Out and The Overlanders had to be content with minor 
ewards, and where the admirable French Le Diable au Corps got 
nothing at all, solely because they had already been shown in 
Brussels. American commercial production, which was not quite 
sure, after its failure at Brussels, whether to boycott Venice or not, 
got nothing—a semi-amateur evant-garde American film, on 16 mm. 
stock, shared a prize for originality—and the prize for a film script 








that went he Russian Primavera was more, one felt, a tribute to 
the enormous per ] arm of its director, Alexandrov, and his 
wife and leading | Liubov, who were both social lions 
in Venice—and an invitation to Russia to come again next year—than 
an award to a very ordinary little musical comedy. 


These international festivals are well worth holding, for the sake 
of international trade and (as they still say, hopefully, of the Olympic 
They are more obviously and 
ig for the sake of the cinema. There isn’t 

1an in world that would not find a new perfection to 
aim at in the work of the Mexican Gabriel Figueroia, which got 
Venice’s only unanimously awarded prize, and the oldest hands among 
directors would find much to admire in Kare] Steckly, who won 
Venice’s Grand Prix for Czechoslovakia, and deservedly, with his 
first feature film, Sirena. Granted, then, that international film shows 
are worth while, something will have to be done if they are not to 
dwindle in prestige, partly, perhaps, through their being boycotted 
Mr. Johnston’s suggestion is that 
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itled non-prize-winners 
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there should be one major festival a year, each producing country 
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taking it in turn to be host. This would not appeal to festival 
authorities, each anxious to establish annual events. (Venice’s js 
part, in any case, of the old-established yearly festival of the arts, 
still called the Biennale, though it ceased to be merely biennial before 
the war.) Mr. John Grierson, who looked in at Venice, not as the 
father of the documentary but as a distinguished U.N.E.S.CO. 
official, made the more promising suggestion that the existing annual 
festivals should continue, but that each in turn should specialise— 
this year on feature films, next year on documentaries, on scientific 
films, on teaching films and so on. 

If the countries concerned could agree on something like this 
perhaps they could agree, too, on how the international juries should 
be manned. At present one country sends a government official 
anxious about national prestige, another the executive of some film 
company which wants a prize to mention in its advertisements, and 
only two or three send independent critics, who arouse the deepest 
suspicion among their colleagues with their naive anxiety to vote for 
good films and not for flags or for trade-marks. So much for the 
international aspect. What about the purely British point of view? 
There is no doubt that Britain did not make much of a show at 
Venice, quite apart from the matter of prizes, and we are hardly 
taking part in the Cannes festival at all. And it does not cut much 
ice in Italy and France to say that we made something of a splash at 
Brussels. The market for our films in France and Italy, and the 
projection of Britain and the British view there, are that much the 
poorer, even if only a little, for relative failure at a film festival. 

If it is worth our while to send films and delegates to festivals, 
surely it is worth our while to do the job a little more wholeheartedly. 
We sent no documentary film to Venice, unless one can regard a 
diagram classroom film and Bush Christmas (entered for a special 
children’s section) as documentaries. We have a tremendous reputa- 
tion abroad for our documentaries—Italian journalists spoke to me 
eagerly about classics as ancient, now, as Night Mail and Song of 
Ceylon—but it will not long survive our ceasing to show them. The 
reason, it would seem, is that our entry is chosen—the decision 
whether or not to enter, indeed, is made, and the official British 
delegate selected—by the British Film Producers’ Association, a trade 
body that cannot be expected to concern itself unduly with the 
showing of documentary films abroad. What is surprising is that 
it did not consider it worth the few hundred pounds involved to send 
a distinguished director or two and a few pretty actresses to Venice. 
Most other producing countries did, and more than got their money 
back in the publicity they earned in the Italian popular papers and 
fan magazines. 

Apart from Odd Man Out and The Overlanders, ineligible for the 
Grand Prix, our entry for Venice consisted of Frieda, Temptation 
Harbour and They Made Me a Fugitive—a team which simply could 
not stand up to the best Czechoslovakian, French, Italian and Danish 
films we saw. It may be that we had no better films available at the 
time (though Black Narcissus was not entered because of a misiaken 
idea that it would have offended the susceptibilities of Catholic Italy). 
But if that is so, all the more reason why as many British producers 
and directors as possible should have come to Venice to see how 
rr.uch less contrived and artificial the European films look than ours do. 
It was only in Venice, after seeing Odd Man Out twice in England, 
that I noticed and was offended by Kathleen Ryan’s false eyelashes. 
That was one small flaw in a good film ; the others, compared with 
their European competitors, seemed to have spiritually false eyelashes 
all over them, The French, too, were short of new films, though 
Henri Georges Clouzot won the director’s prize for Quai des Orfévres. 
But France put on a show all the same; there were retrospective 
exhibitions of Jean Renoir, Dreyer and others, and of “ primitives” 
such as Méliés and the earliest Clair films. And the French delega- 
tion was led by the head of the French School at Rome... If only we 
had a Ministry of Fine Arts! 

It is to be hoped that the producing countries will be able to get 
together and to rationalise, as they say, these international festivals. 
But it would be well in any case if an independent body in Britain 
were to look after British interests at them. A committee consisting 
of nominees from, say, the Arts Council, the British Film Insutute, 
the documentary producers and the British Film Producers’ Associa- 
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tion with, co-opted, a British Council or British Information Service 
official from the country holding the festival, could make a better 
selection of British films, of all kinds, than we saw in Venice—and 
do British trade and British cultural prestige, perhaps, a power of 


good. 


THE SOUTH INDIAN CHURCH 

By THE RT. REV. MICHAEL HOLLIS, Bishop in Madras 

HE time (if I may anticipate what can reasonably be regarded as 

certain) is 8 o’clock in the morning of Saturday, September 
27th, 1947 ; the place St. George’s Cathedral, Madras. The building 
is packed, and thatched “ pandals ” outside give shelter to over 2,000 
more Christians. They have gathered not only from every part of 
South India but from many corners of the world. A voice is heard: 
“I do hereby declare that these three Churches . . . are become one 
Ghurch of South India.” Anglicanism, Congregationalism, Presby- 
terianism, Methodism in South India die that they may live. The 
Church of South India is born. One may ask three questions. Who? 
Why? How? 

Who? The one million Christians now united were previously 
grouped as members of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
part of the Anglican communion, or as belonging to the South India 
United Church, formed nearly forty years ago by Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians, or as Methodists. Their Christianity came to 
them from many sources and many lands. They have today linked 
with Great Britain and Ireland, Switzerland, Germany, North 
America and Australia. Much of the early Anglican work in the 
south of the Madras Presidency was done by Danish and German 
Lutherans. Many members of the Church of England, led by arch- 


bishops and bishops, encouraged and supported this work through 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, but eighteenth- 
century Anglicans were not yet themselves prepared for the adventure 
of missionary service in South India. Today the vast majority of the 
members of the Church of South India are Indians; its ministry 
overwhelmingly drawn from the country; its schools and colleges 


almost entirely staffed by its owm sons and daughters. They value 
their links with the past and their links with the great Church 
throughout the world. They mean to keep them in repair and to 
extend them, But they have sought and now trust that they have 
found in Christ a visible unity one with another here and now. 

Why? For this as for all human actions there are many reasons. 
But from what was perhaps the first public setting forth in South 
India of the need for Christian unity by my great predecessor, Henry 
Whitehead, forty-five years ago until this present moment those who 
could speak with authority have never varied in their answer. Funda- 
mentally, we seek to be one because God wants us to be one. We 
seek visible unity because Christ prayed “that they may all be one 
. «+ that the world may believe that thou didst send me.” As the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has written in the foreword of his open 
letter to Bishop Stephen Neill entitled The South India Church, 
“The scheme has come to fruition not from any mere opportunism, 
but by the profound exercise of the theological virtues of faith, hope 
and charity. The leaders in this work have sought by the way of 
understanding and forbearance to obey the mind of Christ and to 
advance the unity of the Church according to His Will.” 

People in England are so much accustomed to the existence of 
divisions among Christians, so used to seeing four or five different 
and competing places of worship in even a small town, that they may 
be surprised that Christians in South India should make so much 
fuss about it. But we are a tiny minority in the midst of Hinduism. 
It is burnt in upon us that the Church exists to witness and that it 
Must witness or die. We proclaim that Christ is the way by which 
men can find peace with God and with one another. He Himself 
said, “ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” Our unity is our witness. If He does not unite 
Christians, can we be surprised that Hindus and Muslims are 
sceptical of His power to bring them peace, and decline to join one or 
other of our competing Christian Churches? The Church exists to 
manifest Christ. A divided Church manifests Him very badly and 
ineffectively 

But that is not the 


whole answer. In most parts of the world, 
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especially in the West, Christians of different denominations are 
extraordinarily ignorant of one another. In South India for many 
years members of different Churches have enjoyed an unusually inti- 
mate fellowship in work, study and prayer, I challenge anyone who 
believes that there is an essential difference in the way Jesus Christ 
works within his own denomination and the way He works within 
other denominations to come and live among Christians of South 
India for some years. I do not believe that he will find it possible 
to say what that supposed essential difference is. Every denomina- 
tion has its strong and weak points, Christians in South India are 
not all perfect any more than they are, after many more centuries of 
Christianity, in England. But men and women are made children 
of God, the Holy Spirit is shed abroad in our hearts and the fruit of 
the Spirit does grow, across all denominational barriers and irrespec- 
tive of organisational differences, 


How? We have no difficulty about our faith in those vital saving 
acts of God through Jesus Christ by which the Church lives. 
Admittedly some people do not like the way in which we have 
expressed this agreement, and scent danger. I would only say now 
that it is possible to be so conscious of the risk of heretical thinking 
as to make all thought impossible. A Church alive and witnessing 
is the best safeguard against syncretism. Over immense areas of 
Christian truth we speak-to one another as Christians without any 
consciousness of denominational differences. Yet deep disagreements 
have for centuries held sincere Christians apart, and still stand in the 
way of reunion. They are predominantly in the sphere of order, but 
the line between faith and order is not always easy to draw. In our 
negotiations we have been led to recognise that God has used the 
ministries and sacraments which have been ours in our separation 
and has used them to produce essentially the same results. By Christ’s 
test we know that the branch is in the vine because it bears fruit. 
So we have agreed that the Church of South India shall have bishops, 
duly consecrated by bishops with a form preserving what is tradi- 
tionally essential, and that all ordinations within the Church of South 
India shall be episcopal. But we have also agreed that all duly 
ordained ministers of the uniting Churches who assent to the Basis 
of Union and accept the Constitution shall have the status of 
presbyters in the Church of South India. 

Representative presbyters from the other two uniting Churches 
will join with three bishops who have previously been Anglicans to 
lay hands on those who are to be consecrated to the episcopate on 
September 27th. Our aim is not to replace the ministries of the non- 
episcopal Churches with an episcopal ministry, but to preserve for 
the whole Church of South India all the grace and authority which 
Christ has given to our ministries in their separation. We are not 
bound to say that all Christian Churches have an equal understanding 
of what God’s will is as concerns the ministry and the sacraments, 
but it is essential that we recognise that the ministry of every great 
Christian communion is due ultimately to the act of God and not 
simply to human choice. For thirty years the Church of South India 
will continue to welcome missionaries ordained in those Churches 
to which we owe our Christianity without requiring more than 
acceptance of the Constitution. After thirty years it will decide what 
exceptions, if any, are to be made ro its rule of episcopal ordination. 
What that decision will be will be determined in part by its own 
experience during these thirty years, in part by the extent to which 
other Churches, episcopal and non-episcopal, have been led to a 
deeper understanding of God’s will in this matter of Christian unity. 

Critics, not all on one side, appear convinced that, while their 
principles have been betrayed, some one else has won all along the 
line. The fact that every type of extremist makes the same com- 
plaint is sufficient in itself to show its falsity. We have not proceeded 
by way of bargaining, but by a genuine attempt to discover what God 
wants us to do at this moment in South India. We know that there 
are many important points where, owing to differences of tradition 
and differences in the use of language, we do not yet fully understand 
one another, let alone agree. But we have become convinced that 
the way to further understanding is through unity. We have, during 
twenty-seven years of negotiations, learnt two great things. First 
we have proved that God does guide those who sincerely seek His 


way for the healing of Christian disunity. Secondly we have learnt 
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that the leaders of all the three uniting Churches are equally sincere 
in their desire to be led by God, however unexpected His way may 
be. Therefore we are sure that God will show to the Church of 
South India what His further will is and that the Church of South 
India desires to know and obey that will. 

We seek unity in South India so that we may more effectively 
do the work for which the Church exists. We pray for the unity 
of all Christian people so that through Christ’s Church the world 
may be saved, The situation in which we are has forced upon us a 
deep realisation of the sinfulness of division and has enabled us to 
discover more of the power of God to unite. The existence of the 
Church of South India is a challenge to Christians everywhere to 
face seriously the fact of their disunity. In country after country 
the younger Churches know that their situation demands decision 
and action. We realise that our scheme is imperfect, but we are 
going ahead trusting that God will show us how it needs to be 
corrected and so will help others to do better. What the future of 
the Church of South India will be God knows, It is our prayer that 
He will use it for His glory and the salvation of men. 


LATIN OR ENGLISH? 


By E. H. F. MORRIS 

IGHTEEN HUNDRED hours is a large slice out of the school 
EK life of a boy. At the grammar school where I teach, and at 
similar schools throughout the country, about half of the boys spend 
about twelve hundred hours on Latin and all the boys spend about 
twelve hundred hours learning a modern foreign language. There- 
fore the average boy spends about eighteen hundred hours learning 
one or more languages other than English. The boys who spend 
this time learning languages are those from the primary schools who 
have shown the most intelligence at the age of eleven. They are the 
boys who are most able to benefit from education, and therefore 
the boys whose time the nation can least afford to waste. Those boys 
who go to the public schools spend even more time on languages, 
but as they usually go to private schools first and to universities 
afterwards they are not included in the scope of the present argument. 
There are two main reasons for teaching languages to boys. With 
regard to Latin, it is useful for developing accuracy of thought and 
for aiding the subsequent study of other languages ; with regard to 
modern languages, they again develop accuracy of thought and they 
are also useful in themselves. There are three main reasons in my 
mind for not teaching languages other than English. First, that 
English can also be used to develop accuracy of thought and that it 
is strangely neglected at the present time ; second, that mathematics 
and science can be used to develop accuracy even more efficiently 
than languages, and that they are actual necessities in the modern 
world ; third, that some familiarity with the ideas of philosophy would 
be of more use to boys going from school into full citizenship, into 
political and, probably, parental responsibility and into life in the 

complex and difficult world of today. 
Nobody wants to people this country with eloquent rhetoricians, 
but nobody can deny the need of clear and accurate speech in the 
rdinary affairs of life. It is also useful to be able to write a letter 
which conveys to the reader the precise meaning intended by the 
writer, without annoying him by clumsy expressions or by the loath- 
some jargon which oozes out of the bureaucratic pen. Most of us 
prefer Churchill even when he is wrong to our present leaders even 
if they are right, because Churchill is a master of the English language, 
while the others, however noble and elevating their ideas, lack the 
power to express them with clarity or to persuade the listener to be 
interested in them at al]. It is possible that Churchill may owe some 
part of his command of English to the study of Latin, but the indica- 
tions in favour of this theory are not very strong. Even less con- 
vincing would be the suggestion that his English eloquence derives 
from any profound acquaintance with French. Most probably 
Churchill speaks accurate, powerful and persuasive English because 
he was compelled in his youth to learn English grammar and because 
he has read many books by the best English authors and the speeches 
f the great English orators. If five hundred hours were to be spent 
on English grammar and a thousand on the study of English litera- 
ture, future generations would be able to explain their thoughts and 
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would probably acquire some thoughts more worth while to explain 
The grammar of mathematics and science is as accurate as the 
grammar of any verbal language. The boy who has been led to 
a real understanding of algebra, trigonometry, calculus and quantum 
physics has developed his analytical and logical powers to better 
effect than the boy who can with difficulty construe bits of Caesar 
and Virgil and explain the ablative absolute or the uses of the sub. 
junctive mood. The boy who has gained a real insight into mathe- 
matical methods and a modest familiarity with the technique of 
laboratory work is an invaluable asset to a country which depends 
for its very existence on scientific and technical skill. Britain can 
never export ut with the subjunctive, but every possible ounce of 
theory and practice is needed to produce the inventors, designers 
and research men who are vital to successful industry and trade. 
It is all very well to raise shocked hands and murmur “ Philistine!” 
It is as well to remember that Piero di Cosimo, the temperamental 
artist, died because of a monotonous diet of eggs—and we have none 
too many eggs. It is first of all necessary to ensure that our civilisa- 





‘tion shall survive: then, perhaps, we shall be able to afford Latin 


and French, There is more real poetry in the works of Planck, 
Schrédinger and Dirac than in most of the unrhythmical blubber- 
ings of the puling psychopaths who profess and call themselves 
apostles of the arts today. Poetry is most successful when poets are 
grammatical and familiar with the works of previous native poets, 
There is no evidence that Aeschylus and Euripides were compelled 
to learn Hebrew and Persian as a necessary prelude to their poetic 
careers. There is every evidence that they really did know Greek. 
English is a world-wide language at the present time: it is reason- 
able to suggest that Englishmen should learn English before they 
dabble with smatterings of Latin and French. If, after mastering 
English, they could learn to enjoy reading Seneca and Cicero, 
Voltaire and Montaigne, well and good; but this is beyond the 
range of the secondary schools. It is not beyond their range, given 
eighteen hundred extra hours, to help boys to learn to enjoy Shakes- 
peare or to appreciate the musical language of Shelley and Keats. 

Now that religion has ceased to be the general background of 
English life, boys need some help in forming a scale of values before 
they leave school to take their places in the world. It is quite 
obvious that they have not been getting it till now; the incidence 
of V.D. in the forces is evidence enough, or the conduct of the 
miners or the chaos in the Cabinet. Philosophy is the goal towards 
which al] science leads. The mind is naturally inquisitive, and 
boys welcome philosophical argument with evident delight. A few 
hundred hours stolen from languages can well be spent in a quite 
informal approach to the great speculations about human destiny, 
from Socrates and Plato down to the present day. No better intro- 
duction to the problems of the workaday world can be found than 
the realisation that these problems are as old as the hills and have 
been discussed with candour, courage and truth by the greatest 
minds for more than two thousand years. 


THE FEW 
(SEPTEMBER, 1947) 
I HAVE seen them— 
Do you doubt it? 
—In serried flights the grey birds 
Noiseless, silent from some secret mission 
Come, linger, and then go 
Under the autumn moon. 
By day, birds of gay plumage 
Sweep smooth as they look 
Upon the golden glory of England’s fields. 
You must not doubt it! 
—There are spirits in the Kentish fields by night and day: 
The shades of those who gave their all 
Loiter in the folds of Down and glade ; 
And when a year from now, they come again, 
Put out your bread and bow! of milk and cup of wine: 
Hang out your coloured shaw! and scarf of silk, 
And shout—“ England is strong again, 
The cheer with which you died 
Made us unconquerable men.” 
Davip HarpDMAN. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RECEIVED this morning from an unknown correspondent in 

Winnipeg a letter in which he refers to an article which I wrote 
one month ago upon this page. In that article I had made a passing, 
and indeed casual, reference to “ American maicrialism ” and had by 
jmpiication contrasted it with the pursuit of “ social justice.” My 
correspondent asks me to explain what I mean by these two terms. 
“Jt would,” he writes, “do us all on this side much good if you 
would devote an article to an explanation of what the British people 
mean exactly when they talk about Canadian and American 
materialism, and what exactly they mean by social justice, for frankly 
most of us on this side do not understand it.” “We ourselves,” he 
continues, “can only see that American and Canadian so-called 
materialism has built up for large populations the highest level of 
living in the world, and such an accumulation of wealth that we have 
been able—and glad to do it of course—to come to the aid of 
socialised Britain and many other countries in their hour of need.” 
That seems to me a subtle, polite and somewhat unanswerable retort. 
My correspondent then proceeds to ask me equally pertinent ques- 
tions regarding my use of the phrase “ social justice.” Do I mean 
by those casual words that there should be a further distribution of 
wealth in this island? If so, would not the consequent denial of 
rewards to “talented” people discourage such people from putting 
forward their best efforts? Or do I mean that by some means more 
wealth should be produced and made available to all? If so, is not 
the best method of securing such increased production to offer high 
rewards to the “talented” and at the same time “to have the mass 
of the people work harder, or at least have them produce more per 
man... as is now being done in the United States and Canada?’ 
Such questions present one with a formidable challenge. 


+ * * * 


Let me say at once that I agree with my unknown friend in Winni- 
peg that it is an evil thing to employ words or phrases which have 
either no meaning at all or which mean entirely different things to 
different people. Even more evil is it to introduce into one’s argu- 
ment words which, one well knows, have an emotional, rather than a 
rational, significance, We are entering upon a demagogic age, in 
which even at international conferences responsible statesmen will 
address themselves, not to the thoughts of their colleagues, but to 
the feelings of the listening masses outside. “The broad masses,” 
wrote Hitler in his powerful text-book on demagogic technique, 
“cannot understand the gradations between right and wrong.... Let 
us therefore avoid gradations and present them only with a positive 
or a negative, hatred or love, truth or lies, never half this and half 
thar.” “The driving force,” he writes again, “in all great movements 
has always been, not rational or intellectual convictions, but some 
fanatical inspiration, and often even a form of hysteria which sweeps 
the masses onwards.” ‘The difference between the democrat and the 
demagogue is that, whereas the former aims at gaining and retaining 
the confidence of the people by argument, the latter seeks only to 
arouse their momentary excitement or appetites. And it has thus 
occurred in this difficult modern world of ours that men have lost 
their own self-respect in the handling of the spoken or the written 
word and have come to utter cries which are indistinguishable from 
those which goatherds and cowherds use. I am aware of all this. 
But I contend none the less that the expressions “American 
materialism “ and “social justice,” in spite of their emotional asso- 
— do possess a rational meaning which it is not impossible to 

ne. 


* * * * 


In using the word “ American materialism” I was not, of course, 
thinking in ethical terms. I was not suggesting that the new world 
is less aware of spiritual values than the old. I well know how 
generous and how high is the strain of idealism which permeates 
the Americas and which finds positive expression in their missionary 
spirit; I am fully aware that the American idea is “a shining thing 
in the mind.” I was thinking rather of the different habits of thought 


engendered in the old world and in the new by the circumstances 
of their economic, social and political development. The old pioneer 
spirit transmuted itself into the conception of “the Frontier” ; and 
that in its turn was succeeded by the belief in “ limitless opportunity ” 
and “rugged individualism.” Even territorial expansion which, 
when practised by other countries was denounced as “ imperialism,” 
was in the new world excused as “ manifest destiny.” The astonish- 
ing development of the New World during the nineteenth century 
implanted in generation after generation of her citizens an instinctive 
belief in the need for constant and rapid growth. “From the very 
beginning,” writes James Truslow Adams, “ the quantitative measure 
of value assumed a definite place in the American mentality.” The 
dollar became, assuredly not the aim, but equally surely the measure, 
of personal success. And in the process the sense of qualitative 
values was submerged. Thus, although statistically speaking the 
United States is the richest country in the world, it is also a country 
which has no national health or unemployment insurance. “It con- 
tains,” writes John Gunther, “ four-fifths of the world’s automobiles 
and one-half of its telephones: but not quite so overwhelming a 
proportion of its moral character or most interesting ideas.” That, 
more or less, ts what we are thinking about when we use the ex- 
pression “American materialism.” 
* * * * 


But there is more in it than just that. We of the old world are 
alarmed by the dominance acquired in the new world by the 
machine. We are frightened by the spectre of factories which in 
a week will produce more boots than there are feet in the United 
States or Canada. We dread the emergence in America of a new 
governing class of technicians who will know little, and reck less, 
of the principles of the founding fathers, and who will give a metallic 
edge to the American soul. We chafe in the strait jacket of economic 
dependence, and it is the metal buckles which gall us rather than 
the leather straps. It may be that there enters into our criticism 
sume element of envy, malice and uncharitableness ; it may be 
that in preferring our intended order, our “ social justice,” we are 
making a virtue out of our present hard necessities. But the fact 
remains that when we speak of American “ materialism” we are 
thinking of something rigid, mechanical and as such alarming ; and 
that when we speak of “ social justice” we are thinking of something 
more organic and humane. We are temperamentally distrustful both 
of speed and size ; we are terrified by the inconsistencies of American 
policv and by the fluidity of American opinion ; and we feel our- 
selves borne away by some vast aeroplane the pilot of which is 
subject to black-outs and the navigator to nerve-storms. Our habits 
of thought also have been formed by our economic and social 
development ; our conscience is suffering from a heavy hang-over 
resulting from the economic orgies of the nineteenth century. And 
we have come to assess the value of a civilisation not in terms of 
money, but in terms of the amount of human unhappiness which it 
is able to prevent. 

7 + * * 


We have no cause to be self-righteous about this. Our conversion 
has been imposed by circumstances and is terribly belated. In the 
new world the harshness of rugged individualism, the harshness of 
rewards and penalties, is still mitigated by comparative equality of 
opportunity. In our stratified society that equality has still to be 
created. Thus when we sneer at American “ materialism ” we forget 
the different social structure upon which it is largely based. And 
when they sneer at our desire for “social justice”—regarding it 
either as meaningless or hypocritical—they do not know how many 
talented people in this country are denied opportunities which the 
untalented enjoy. If the old world can render its opportunities less 
limited, and the new world its energies less mechanical, then the 
difference between them will become little more than a difference 
in terms. 










THE THEATRE 


“Happy as Larry.’’ By Donagh MacDonagh. (Mercury.) 

It is much easier to praise this play than to describe it. Four con- 
temporary tailors (who, except that their profession gives them an 
arbitrary and tenuous connection with the three Fates, might just 
as well have been grocers or sanitary inspectors or anything else) 
contrive to invade the past and to readjust the somewhat violent 
destinies of their great-grandparents, Larry, one of these forebears, 
was poisoned by a villainous doctor who has designs on Mrs. Larry, 
and it is when, Gertrude-like, she is yielding with unseemly alacrity 
to her husband’s murderer that the twentieth-century tailors inter- 
vene and retaliate by poisoning the doctor. Only a blood-transfusion 
can save him, and Mrs. Larry, lost now to all decency, goes to draw 
the blood from the still-warm corpse of her husband. Her knife 
has the unexpected effect of restoring him to life, whereupon the 
wicked lady dies of shock and Larry is left free to console himself 
with a young widow whom in the first scene he had discovered 
fanning the wet clay upon her husband’s grave, for she had pro- 
mised the departed not to remarry until the clay was dry. 

As you can see, this is one of those plays which—like Mr. Thornton 
Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth—defies synopsis. It defies a good 
many other things, too ; but in such a debonair and engaging manner 
that forbidding epithets like “experimental” and “ revolutionary ” 
never suggest themselves as applicable to a technique which, if used 
by a more solemn or self-conscious writer, would infallibly have 
earned both. Mr. MacDonagh gives the impression of writing for 
fun. Without apology, without ostentations and with complete success, 
he has written his play in verse—not the stark, portentous stuff that 
you rather expect these days, but flowing, musical, variegated iines 
which gallop and curvet so attractively that after a time one almost 
begins to wonder why so many dramatists prefer the dull and diffi- 
cult medium of prose. One result of this, and of the author’s happy- 
go-lucky, take-it-or-leave-it attitude to his art and his audience, is 
that Happy As Larry, instead of seeming very novel and “ modern,” 
has a timeless, traditional atmosphere, linking us with the days when 
verse counted far more than verisimilitude and a playwright could 
resort to magic without having to drag in the Theory of Relativity. 

This crazy, beautiful and curiously satisfying play, which well 
deserves a transfer to the West End, is finely acted by an Irish cast, 
among whom Miss Sheila Manahan and Mr. Liam Redmond have 
the best opportunities and make the very most of them. It is pre- 
ceded by A Pound on Demand, a sketch by Mr. Sean O’Casey ; 
although almost entirely pointless, this cannot be called a draw. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Something in the Wind.’’ (Leicester Square.) —— “ Deception.”’ 
(Warner.) 

Miss DEANNA DuRBIN has come into her own again in Something in 
the Wind. As an adolescent she was irresistible, and then she went 
through an unhappy period when she struggled to become a woman 
and we struggled to prevent her from doing anything so unlikely. 
I remember how, when the first male kiss was placed upon her lips, 
a tremor as shocking as any earthquake rocked the cinema, but now 
we, and she, have put away childish things. Miss Durbin’s adult- 
hood seems definitely established. Although there was no room for 
improvement in her singing, the slender accumulation of her years 
has considerably improved her acting, and in this film, the story of 
which, though not sillier than most, does not merit the telling, she 
gives a charming spirited performance. Her songs are composed 
by Johnny Green, whose melody faileth never, but although she sings 
them more than adequately, somehow songs about the little birds in 
the treetops tell me you’re going to be tops are not quite in her 
style. Her one operatic outburst, sung behind prison bars partnered 
by a convenient tenor policeman, proves that her greatness still lies 
in the aria. Miss Durbin is a singer, not a crooner, and when she 
is busy with a modern number it makes one feel very peculiar the 
way she will keep on hitting the notes dead centre instead of 
approaching them from an angle. She pronounces the words, too, 
as though they mattered. All this worries one to death. 

Mr. Donald O’Connor, looking and behaving like a miniature 
Danny Kaye, provides excellent entertainment in the haywire dancing 
line, and Mr. John Dall in a thankless part manages at moments to 
assume the likeness of James Stewart, which is always nice for every- 
one. The dialogue throughout is satisfying, and there are some 
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happy touches which do much to distract one from the inad 
of the plot. — 











* . * * 





In Deception we have the benefit of seeing those two great pla 

Miss Bette Davis and Mr. Claude Rains, working togethe a 

> oe T with 
consummate artistry, There can, at any rate, be no deception about 
this, and, indeed, when we are confronted with such examples of 
acting ability it becomes painfully clear that for the better Part of 
our lives we film-goers are deceived by the second-rate. It takes the 
light to throw shadows. 

Mr. Rains, as a rich egocentric composer, could not be better, 
his somewhat puckish countenance making all the more terrible the 
innate vanity and cruelty of the man ; and Miss Davis as his former 
mistress, speaking her lines in that sort of passionately clipped way 
she has, breathes warmth into the somewhat unsympathetic role of 
a consistent liar. As a ’cellist newly come from war-torn Europe 
both to claim his love and get a job, Mr. Paul Henreid gives a very 
life-like portrayal of neurasthenic jealousy, but seeing what a terrible 
fuss he makes about Miss Davis’s unexplained supply of fur coats, 
not to mention the Bechstein and the Ming horse, he takes her final 
confessions, one of infideliry and one of murder, with remarkable 
calm, even suggesting she should have a good night’s rest before she 
gives herself up to the police. The film is, perhaps, humourless; 
perhaps it is too much on one note and that in a minor key. But it 
is intelligently written, produced and acted. Although all the primi- 
tive emotions are involved, they are, until Miss Davis shoots Mr. 
Rains at point-blank range, confined in words not deeds, words 
savaging to the tortured heart, flaying to the jangled nerves but out- 
wardly civilised. The result produces a feeling of great tenseness, 
reminding us of that jungle lying in all of us, only a word away. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 



































MUSIC 


Tue Vienna State Opera have raised a strange diversity of critical 
opinion, and the days are manifestly past when England accepted 
more or less open-mouthed any body of singers or players who 
arrived with the bona fide Viennese cachet. I have been surpris’ 
by the universal acceptance of what might be called the lowest view 
of Don Giovanni. The depths which E. T. A. Hoffmann or Kierke- 
gaard saw in the opera are disregarded as, I suppose, romantic 
exaggeration ; but to put it at its very lowest (in Hoffmann’s words), 
“if one considers th: story simply in its external details, without 
giving it any deeper meaning, Mozart’s music becomes unintelligible. 
There is nothing particularly poetic in a bon vivant . . . who 
invites a statue, representing an elderly gentleman whom he has 
killed in a duel, to dinner ; nor is he worthy of the quite especial 
attention of the infernal powers.” Kierkegaard believed that Don 
Juan was the perfect operatic subject because, as the incarnation of 
purely sensual desire, he is always concerned with the immediate 
present and with the abstract principle of womanhood rather that 
with individual women; and these two qualities—immediacy and 
abstractness—are to Kierkegaard the qualities which distinguish 
music from the other arts. It is all argued at great length in Di 
unmittelbarerotischen Stadien oder das Musikalisch-Erotische, and 
you may be interested or convinced of either or neither ; but that 
there is more to Don Giovanni than a simple rake’s progress seem’ 
to me undeniable. 


















* * * . 






Cosi Fan Tutte raises no such problems. The whole thing 1s? 
rococe joke which would be too long if it were not for Mozatts 
music. It is too long for a single set, even so clever a basic idea ® 
Robert Kautsky’s, for the eye needs flattering as well as the @ 
when the discursive intellect is given so little to do. Despina’ 
the only character in the opera, and, indeed, except for Don Alfons, 
the only human being. Emmy Loose sang the part excellently 4 
with great intelligence, enjoying the game as she should. Irmgard 
Seefried and Elisabeth Hoengen were not wel] matched as the sistets; 
either vocally or in appearance ; but Mme. Seefried has a beautifully 
pure and dramatic voice admirably suited to the part of Fiordilig 
Erich Kunz guyed Guglielmo rather excessively (he must be # 
excellent Papageno), but Anton Dermota sang Ferrando with 
rapture of the true tenor given almost unparallelled musical beau! 
to reproduce: his voice is uneven, but at its best exquisite B 
quality. 
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Salome is an extraordinary cross between Oscar Wilde’s purple, 
scented style and German “ frightfulness.” Strauss spares no effect ; 
he conducts a violent and ruthless Blitzkrieg on his audience’s 
emotions—and on his singers’ voices. Ljuba Welitsch is a magnificent 
Salome, red-headed and Orientally voluptuous, with a beautiful and 

erful voice which masters the colossal orchestral noise without 
josing either its dramatic or its musical quality. That her apostro- 

ising of John the Baptist’s severed head was an anti-climax is a 
fault of the libretto, not of her playing of the part. Marko Roth- 
miiller made a powerful John, though his appearance (like his music) 
was an odd remnant of the German Nazarener tradition, and his 
yoice is oddly unresisting in quality without being hard or inflexible. 
Julius Patzak played the hysterical Herod admirably, and Elisabeth 
Hoengen made a royally cynical Herodias MartIn Cooper. 


ON THE AIR 


K. B. INnpoE, who produced Emanuel Litvinoff’s drama for broad- 
casting, The Star was Death, in the Home Service on Wednesday, 
must have enjoyed himself immensely. So did I in listening to 
it, but my enjoyment was derived less from the play itself than 
from the rich and variegated array of technical tricks that was 
empioyed in putting it over. Its theme was simple—the life-story 
of one Jean Model, the son of a murderer, and the successive stages 
of his degeneration from cradle to gallows. A sociological moral 
was vaguely suggested—a hint that such a life was, to a great extent, 
produced by the twin factors of heredity and environment, and 
that society was somehow partly to blame ; but it did not emerge 
clearly, and in the end one was left uncertain of the author’s pur- 
pose, and therefore unsatisfied. There were other weaknesses in 
the script—notably an entirely unconvincing radio commentator 
who got so incredibly enthusiastic over describing a procession 
that he almost tied his uvula into knots, and a judge who indulged 
in a homily to the prisoner “before passing sentence of death, a 
practice which British judges do not follow. I would nor call it 
an entirely satisfactory programme, but it was a fascinating study 
in the technique of radio production. 


* 7 * « 


There was a distinctly rural flavour about Town Forum at 
Tewkesbury on Thursday (Midland). A majority of the questions 
dealt with country matters, and A. G. Street was easily the star 
among the visitiny speakers. Even he was stumped by the first 
question: “What are the origin and purpose of the indentations 
on the inside of a pig’s front legs?” but for the rest he usually 
had something forthright and pertinent to say, and his answers 
were phrased with neatness and distinction, Lieutenant-Commander 
Gould was, as usual, a storehouse of recondite learning, but his 
contributions were less effective than they might have been owing 
to an unfortunate indistinctness of utterance. Daphne Pade] and 
Hugh Lyon made apposite contributions, and Colonel Arthur 
Meadows was an excellent chairman. My only criticism is that 
the tempo of the proceedings might have been speeded up with 
advantage ; there were some brief but tedious hold-ups while the 
microphone was being taken round to questioners. 

. + + + 


How to combine pianoforte tone and string tone into a satis- 
factory aesthetic unity is a problem that has exercised chamber- 
music composers ever since the pianoforte ousted the harpsichord. 
In a Third Programme talk called Piano and Strings, Edmund 
Rubbra—himself a composer of no little distinction—dealt with the 


subject in an admirably prrctical manner. His examples, played 
by the Rubbra Trio, were well chosen, and his analysis of the 
earlier (1859) and later (1891) versions of Brahms’s B major trio, 
Op. 8, was as fascinating as it was illuminating. In programmes 
such as this, when our guide has the knowledge, the experience 
and the intuitive sympathy of Rubbra, we seem to get as close 
as we are ever likely to get to the very springs of musical 
creation. Another good musical talk was that by Stephen Williams 
on The Strange Case of Henri Duparc (Home Service, Sunday). 
I was glad of the opportunity to hear Duparc’s only orchestral 
work, a short tone-poem, Aux étoiles, and, having heard it, I am 
teady to acquiesce in the popular verdict that his fame must rest 
upon a slender sheaf of exquisite songs. 
L. C. Lioyp. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SEVERAL very odd incidents in natural history may he recorded from 
different parts of England. The strangest concerns a sparrowhawk and a 
cat. The hawk descended again and again on a farmer’s young chickens 
and after it had carried off a large number its ambition—of a very rare 
sort—increased. One day it attacked not the chickens, but one of two 
very young kittens that were in the habit of playing about among these late- 
hatched chickens. The mother was near-by, and as the hawk rose rather 
slowly with its heavier burder. jumped at the bird and pulled it down. 
A duel followed, for the hawk managed to use its beak on the hindquarters 
of the cat; but there could be only one end. The kitten was saved and 
the farmer, whose acres were a bracken-covered hillside in Wales, lost 
no more of his chickens. A second incident, also illustrative of a “ nature 
red in tooth and claw,” concerned a snake and a toad. The gardener, 
who watched the unlovely meal, killed the snake thinking for the moment 
that it was an adder ; but it turned out to be a mere grass snake, which 
is almost as harmless as the lizard, and generally known as a slow-worm, 
doubtless on the Jucus a non principle, for it is neither slow nor a worm. 
A third incident is a further account of hornets—this year rather more 
numerous than wasps in some districts—attacking tortoise-shell butterflies 
on the wing and by the wing. A common enough occurrence, though 
it is not often watched, has astoflished another gardener. He and his 
friends saw an unknown insect carrying caterpillars and at the end burying 
them in a vigorously dug grave on the lawn. The insect was doubtless 
one of the species of single wasps, which sting caterpillars with such 
anatomic skill that the victim is paralysed but remains alive and so “ keeps 
good” till the eggs beside which it is placed hatch out and the young 
feed on the fresh food so provided. 


Robots 

That blessed, or accursed, word, mechanisation, is usually used of the 
grain farm, but the machine advances in all sorts of farming, not least in 
fruit farming. I know quite a small fruit farmer who thought it well 
worth while to spend £500 on a sprzying machine ; and some of these are 
now of such a size and power that they have 142 spray nozzles, a 130 h.p. 
engine and can effectively spray 30 acres of standard trees in a day. So 
reports Raymond Bush in The Countryman. Another machine is a huge 
auger that can dig six enormous holes—for planting trees—within four 
minutes. The existence of such big, expensive and rapid machines sug- 
gests that they shouid be owned, not by individuals, but co-operatively or 
by some public service. In this way the smal! man is under no handi- 
cap; and I must believe that the country is benefited by a number of 
small cultivators. They do yeoman service—in spite of the arguments of 
the economists. Really astonishing examples of the high value of fruit, 
justifying such machines, have been given by Mr. Bush. He quotes the sale 
of a fruit farm of 38 acres for over £30,000, with another £10,000, or rather 
less, for the farm equipment! Again the fruit from one Kent orchard, 
mostly cherries, sold for £540 an acre. The net profit is not, of course, 
mentioned. One Worcestershire fruit-farmer told me that he usually 
spends at least £10 on cartridges, used chiefly against the starlings that 
come in flocks to raid his cherries. 


Favourite Apples 


This year’s experience confirms my prejudice that almost the best of 
eating apples, of course after Cox, is Saint Everard, in respect both of 
taste and consistency, and it is a small apple. Its predecessor in date, 
Langley’s Pippin, seems to me the most pleasant of the earlies, and it 
bears consistently, at any rate, as a bush. A sweet and very crunchy apple, 
which bears well in standard form each year, is Ellison’s Orange ; but it 
has, at least to my palate, an oddly medicated savour, which classes it 
among the (possibly) acquired tastes. Just when to pick apples is always 
a problem ; but the belief grows that many, especially such good keepers 
as Bramley’s Seedling, should be gathered before they are ripe. 


In My Garden 

It is an old problem how to persuade a hydrangea to produce blue 
flowers ; but, whatever method is advised, there are alwayg some growers 
who find that buried razor-blades or hair-curlers, or any other scrap iron, 
are of no avail. It seems that a lime-free soil is a necessary “ condition 
precedent.” If that is accorded, any scrap iron or special iron solutions 
(or perhaps Reckitts blue) are quite effective. Pinkness is often a sign 
of some particular deficiency in the soil, as with the forget-me-not ; though, 
of course, a number of plants, such as lungwort (the earliest of garden 
flowers) and viper’s bugloss and hound’s tongue, naturally hover between 
blue and pink. An exhibit at an R.H.S. Show reminds me that the 
early chrysanthemums are more satisfactory in a garden than the late 


which often fail to flower till the weather is ruinously hostile. 
W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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AMERICA AND THE VETO 


$1n,—From the European point of view it is difficult to be enthusiastic 
about Secretary Marshall’s move to circumvent the veto. Not that there 
is anything wrong with the proposal itself, or with his diagnosis of the 
crisis. The Soviet Government's persistent misuse of the veto has 
irritated most members of the United Nations—the nations of Western 
Europe among them, They do not quarrel with the criticism made by 
Louis St. Laurent, the Canadian Foreign Minister, that the United Nations 
is “frozen in futility.” There is no doubt that they would welcome any 
move to liberalise the veto, or even to abolish it, provided always that it 
did not lead to a head-on collision between the United States and the 
Soviet Union; to a fierce quarrel in which others would be forced to take 
sides, The Western European nations do not want to take sides, at 
least, not now. Yet that is precisely what Mr. Marshall is asking them 
to do. The Americans would say that they are acting primarily in the 
interests and defence of Europe, and that without American backing 
Europe would inevitably succumb to Ryssian pressure. If Europe does 
not respond to American advances, so much the worse for Europe. That 
is not quite how the thing looks to the nations on the Continent. Thev 
see it as a struggle between Washington and Moscow for influence over 
Europe. While they may ultimately be forced to take sides, they have 
not got the strength to do so now. So the point about Secretary Marshall’s 
proposal is not that it is impractical or wrong, but that it is untimely. 

It is from the European point of view that it is untimely. The British 
Commonwealth and Lat:n America probably do not feel the same way 
about it; indeed, the Canadian and Australian Governments have been 
quick to express their approval of Mr. Marshall’s speech. But Europe is 
bound to hesitate. By Europe one means, of course, the States of Western 
Europe—most of the sixteen nations that met in Paris to work out the 
Marshall programme for economic help. How many of these States can 
afford, at the present moment, to vote openly with the United States and 
against the Soviet Union on a question which involves not only the future 
of the United Nations. but the fundamental relations between Russia and 
the West? Can they afford openly to antagonise the Soviet Union at this 
particular time by walking boldly into the American camp, thus running 
the risk of finally cutt.ng themselves off from markets and sources of supply 
in Eastern_Europe? / Who will supply Sweden with coal if Poland cuts off 
shipments?/ This may be a far-fetched possibility, but it is something 
which Governments are bound to keep in mind. Most of these sixteen 
countries are under considerable economic strain, Some of them, like 
Italy and France, are balancing on the edge of an economic precipice 
An awkward or unexpected movement may plunge them over the edge, 
to political as well as economic catastrophe. Others, like Norway and 
Sweden, are so overwhelmed by the proximity of the new Russian frontier 
that they are terrified of doing anything which may attract the suspicious 
eye of Moscow. They are conscious of being very much alone in the 
presence of a giant whose temper is uncertain and whose strength is 
enormous. 

If they come down on the American side, they will earn Russian 
hostility. They will feel even more threatened than now. Some will be 
chiefly conscious of the external threat, others of the internal menace, 
from Communist wreckers at home. All will fear that the prospects of 
reviving trade with countries outside the Western hemisphere—and it is 
only by restoring trade in Europe and with the East that the present 
disastrous deficit in the European balance of payments can be overcome 
—will recede even further into the dim future. It may well be that 
Europe is destined to be divided into two watertight compartments. In 
that event there will have to be a complete reorientation of Western 
European economic life, with a vast increase in trade—two-way trade— 
between Europe and the American Continent. But there is still a hope 
that this will not happen. Indeed, the whole purpose of the Marshall 
programme is to restore the economic equilibrium of Europe. In the 
meantime, the gations of Western Europe cannot afford to take unneces- 
sary political risks. First there must at least be the prospect in sight 
of economic recovery, with some degree of permanence. In no other way 
can the present strains and stresses be relieved in countries such as France 
and Italy. But economic recovery is not even on the horizon and in some 
ways the outlook is more sombre than ever. Not until there has been an 
improvement can the nations of Western Europe be expected to pursue 
a healthy and independent foreign policy—inside the United Nations or 
out of it. 

But the battle of the economic gap cannot be won without outside help. 
In view of Britain’s weakness, that means help from the United States. 
And that brings us back to the Marshall programme for economic 
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assistance. Until that has begun to do its work it is too much to expect 
the nations of Western Europe to show any great initiative or even to 
follow an American lead. At the moment—and this is the crux of the 
matter—there is no certainty that American help will be forthcoming, 
No one doubts the good intentions of the United States Government 
But the Administration cannot commit Congress. Expressed in its crudest 
terms, the risk that now faces the countries of Western Europe is this: 










in the knowledge that it may have to be faced in isolation. The recent 
experiences of the French Government are not calculated to give them 
confidence. It.is too little realised that France took a momentous decision 
in joining with Britain to invite the Governments of Europe to the 
Marshall economic conference. It meant the beginning Of the end of that 
policy of balancing between Russia and the “Anglo-Saxon Powers” that 
France had followed for so long. In view of the internal situation jt 
involved M. Bidault in considerable risk. What “compensations” has 
M. Bidault been given to enable him to disarm his critics? His objections 
to the new level of industry plan for Western Germany have been brushed 
aside. His plea that the Ruhr must be detached from the rest of Germany 
has been dismissed as irrelevant. The fact that France has abruptly 
changed the course of her foreign policy has not brought her into smoother 
or safer waters. Th‘s, and more, will be among the considerations that will 
guide the nations of Western Europe in their attitude to the American 
plan to circumvent the veto.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., G. B. THomas, 


A.B.C. OF THE CRISIS 


SIR,—Mr. Harrod’s remark that I have failed to quote any instance of 
oversight in support of my criticism of his article is somewhat perplexing 
for in his reply he is actually dealing with some of the instances I om 
not supposed to have quoted. However, just in case I did not make 
myself quite plain, let me recapitulate briefly the facts which he appears 
to have overlooked : —(1) The Loan Agreement contained an escape clause; 
(2) it was applied in agreement with the U.S. ; (3) the use of the Loan for 
capital expenditure was in accogdance with its declared object ; (4) U.S. 
criticism of Britain was mostly on grounds opposite to those of Mr 
Harrod’s criticism ; (5) factors for which Britain was not responsible 
largely contributed towards the failure of convertibility ; (6) in any case 
amidst prevailing world conditions the attempt was foredoomed to 
failure. 

Answering my first two charges, Mr. Harrod attributes the American 
acceptance of our decision to the Administration’s wish to save our face. 
But does he really think the entire American Press and all anti-British 
politicians who have abstained from voicing his criticisms have joined the 
Administration in a conspiracy of silence to save our face ? No, I am 
afraid it won’t do! Answering my third charge, Mr. Harrod now admits 
that the Loan was intended for capital expenditure, but argues that 100 
much of it was used for the purpose for which it was intended. But, 
as I pointed out in my fourth charge (unanswered), we were criticised 
in the USS. mainly on the ground that too little of the Loan was spent 
on capital reconstruction. And perhaps it is as well to remember that 
Britain concluded the Loan Agreement with the U.S., not with Mr. 
Harrod. I agree that British over-investment and unduly generous treat- 
ment of old sterling balances (which latter I criticised on many occasions), 
and technical mistakes in addition to that mentioned by Mr. Harrod, 
contributed towards the breakdown of convertibility. But then so did 
various American policies, e.g., de-control in the U.S., by causing a sharp 
rise in prices ; high tariff walls and insistence on non-discrimination in 
trade, by causing an increase of our large adverse balance with the US., 
and by accentuating the world-wide scarcity of dollars ; and American 
insistence on an unrealistic interpretation of convertibility, by providing 
opportunities for wholesale abuses and thereby accentuating our dollar 
drain. Above all, the U.S. was clearly asking for trouble when stipulat- 
ing a return to convertibility some four years earlier than was provided 
for in the Bretton Woods plan, long before reconstruction could reasonably 
be expected to have progressed sufficiently to justfy it. , 

Evidently Mr. Harrod would like Britain to accept the full blame, even 
before she is accused, without pleading mitigating circumstances. Indeed 
it would not do for a humble suppliant—in which réle he sees his country 
—to point out to her patron that faults were on both sides. If Mr. Harrod 
has as much respect. for the American character as I have he must surely 
realise on second thought that such an attitude of servility and self- 
abasement would be looked upon on the other side of the Atlantic with 
the contempt it deserves.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Pavut EINzIG. 
Suffolks, Ashurst Wood, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
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A CHALLENGE TO LIBERALS 


Six,—The replies to my letter: A Challenge to Liberals (The Spectator, 
August 29th) and the letters headed What Edge Hill Means, focus atten- 
tion on the failure of Liberalism. I agree with Janus (September 19th) 
that election results suggest that “the great mass of electors are wedded 
to the two-party system and take only the Labour and Conservative 
parties seriously.” I submit that we need to distinguish clearly between 
the Liberal Party and the liberal spirit. The decline of the party does not 
mean the collapse of the doctrine. But the liberal way of life is seriously 
threatened by the materialistic spirit, class rancour and totalitarian impli- 
cations of Socialism. Conservatism, on the other hand, becomes more 
liberal daily. The high Tory is almost extinct, and the leadership of the 
party, in the hands of such proved defenders of freedom and human rights 
as Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, will scarcely become less liberal before 
the Socialist challenge to fundamental liberties. Moreover Conservatives 
are willing to co-operate with Liberals. The Woolton-Teviot appeal in 
May showed this as true for England and Wales. 

In Scotland, Conservatives and Liberal Nationals have already com- 
bined to fight the next election. In one constituency I know—East Fife— 
Conservatives have loyally for many years supported Mr. Henderson 
Stewart, Liberal National, to keep Labour out. Your correspondent 
Mr. Edinger (September Sth) is wrong in saying that Liberals would not 
support “ United Party” candidates. By their splitting of the Conserva- 
tive and not the Socialist vote, Liberals reveal they are nearer the former 
than the latter, and would on balance in straight fights tend to the Right. 
The need is not new plans, pamphlets or promises, but leadership— 
experienced, capable and balanced (in fact liberal) leadership, and we 
might be almost sure of having this after the next General Election if—to 
echo my first challenge—the Independent Liberals were ready to lose 
their life in order to save it—and the country. The die-hards of today 
are Liberal, not Tory. Meanwhile, beyond our national crisis, the even 
graver issues of Europe, Russia and world peace loom darkly. The time 
is short—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, IAN SIMPSON. 

87 Saville Park Road, Halifax, Yorks. 


Sir, —We Liberals have fully met the challenge of today; only those 
who turn the Nelsonian blind eye to the signal fail to understand the 
Liberal plan of development. In 1946 our Reconstruction Committee 
wrote: “In the years that lie ahead we believe that the conflict between 
materialistic and spiritual conceptions of economic and political theory 
and practice will emerge as the dominant theme of national and inter- 
national affairs. Whatever may be the effect of the present political 
situation and whatever alignments of political forces may take place, we 
believe that the heart and centre of any spiritual leadership must be that 
concern for men and women as individuals ‘made in the image and 
likeness of God’ which is implicit in the Christian ethic.” 

This is a faith that cannot be compromised. Is the only alternative 
to Socialism an amalgamation with a party that “ exists to forestall in- 
evitable changes by judicious compromises in the interests of threatened 
classes and institutions”—to quote Asquith? No; if we have the 
courage to walk out into the wilderness, and there propagate cur pro- 
gressive policy, we shall triumph because, despite the blaring bugles 
of the Tory legions, we alone are capable of converting to our beliefs 
an age of youth spoon-fed on political slogans. 

The Liberals see in the common labourer and artisan of today a type 
of man possessed of a common mind that it obsessed by a few common 
shibboleths ; accordingly his mind is not trained to analyse the problems 
of the modern age. It is useless, therefore, to pound the spiritual founda- 
tion of Liberalism at this type of man, since he is unable to understand 
it, and rather than strive to reach our level of intelligence, he wants 
the State to reduce everyone to his. We must shift the ground, but not 
the content, of our appeal. We must phrase our ideas in simple terms, 
thereby gradually raising him from the rut in which he lies, for a pro- 
gressive policy, such as we preach, is valueless unless it is backed by the 
support of this social class which, as the years pass, will gradually become 
the predominant class of the kingdom. It is because the Tories lack this 
support that they have not won a single by-election in a Labour séat 
since 1945. 

Liberalism is synonymous with education ; as the minds of the growing 
generation broaden, so will the people once again turn to us to save 
them from two opposing tyrannies. It is a glorious crusade to fight, but 
one which requires the warrior to possess a burning inspiratior® The 
Tories realise that our national campaign, after only twelve months’ on- 
slaught, has begun to reap its wider reward: hence their sudden wooing 
blitz. We know there will be setbacks and defeats, as at Edge Hill, but 
that is the lesson of life. We shall continue to carry the message of 
salvation into every home in this land, until once again the challenge 
of our time is answered.—Yours faithfully, Juttan HO ct. 

Engo, Riversdale Road, Liverpool, 19. 


.at your table until we have argued out all our differences, 
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CHURCH AND CHAPEL 


Sir,—I am grateful to “A Country Minister” for his letter dealing with 
my article on the village church. I share his sorrow that some form of 
inter-communion has not yet been achieved. Yet the sins of many genera- 
tions are not usually healed quickly or easily. The sin of disunion is 
not all on one side. (Readers of Trollope will remember the Noncon- 
formist minister, Mr. Puddleham, in The Vicar of Bulhampton!) Dr. 
Selbie, a great Nonconformist leader, said to me once, “ You must not 
suppose that most Free Church people are either craving for re-union, 
or are in the least conscious of the sin of schism, as you and I are.” 
But I would rather dwell on the problem from the Anglican side. I 
agree with your correspondent in deploring the fact that Anglicans are 
advised by their leaders that they should never, even on special occasions, 
receive Communion from the hands of Free Church ministers. If two 
individuals are living in eninity, and one asks the other to a meal with 
a view of healing the breach, and the other answers, “I cannot sit 
” the breach 
will probably never be healed at all. If he says, “ You may, from time to 
time, have a meal at my house, but I can never come to yours,” it would 
naturally be felt to be little less than an insult. This applies much more, 
to my mind, when it is Christ’s Table and not ours that is in question. 
A short time ago there was a conference of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, presided over by an Anglican bishop. On the first day the bishop 
celebrated the Communion according to the Anglican rite, and Free 
Church members received the Sacred Elements. On the second day, a 
Free Church minister took the service, and the Anglican members knelt 
at the back of the room, and were instructed to refrain from partaking. 
After breakfast, the bishop got up and said, “ All through breakfast I 
have been thinking what happened this morning, and I just think it is 
intolerable.” I fully share the bishop’s feeling, even if it is, (as your 
correspondent says) described by the Archbishop of Canterbury as “ im- 
mature impatience.” I know how great the difficulties of the bishops are, 
and I hope that, when the subject comes up at the Lambeth Conference 
next year, the whole question may come at least nearer a Christian 
solution. Meanwhile, I still think that we can do much to comé nearer 
to making our village churchés the spiritual home of all our Christian 
people, without weakening the loyalties of our Free Church fellow- 
Christians.—Yours faithfully, HAROLD ANSON. 
Temple Cottage, Ide Hill, Sevenoaks. 


STATE-AIDED STUDENTS 


Sir,—The article by Marjorie McIntosh under the above heading in 
your issue of September 19th is completely unrealistic. In the first 
instance, it is quite certain that only a proportion of the 34,167 F.E.T. 
grants made by the Ministry of Education have been for university 
education. (Incidentally, the Ministry of Labour Gazette figure for the 
total up to July, 1947, is 40,485). In the second place, it is important to 
bear in mind the fact that the increase in the number of State Scholarship 
awards is an immediate increase, while the proposals to double the size 
of the universities is an extremely vague concept and one which in any 
case is hardly likely to be realised for ten years at least—if ever. 

In university circles the Barlow Report is now almost completely 
discredited. The studies which are being made by Lord Hankey’s 
Technical Personnel Committee (and which might well have preceded 
rather than followed the Barlow Report) will certainly show that a 
doubling of the facilities for the training of scientists will not be realistic. 
In some cases it is probable that very little, if any, expansion will be 
necessary or desirable, while in others it may be desirable to go far 
beyond a twofold expansion. It is most unlikely that the final picture 
which these studies will present will bear much relation to the hit or miss 
guesstimates of the Barlow Report. The section of the Barlow Report 
which is even more seriously challenged is the casual proposal that the 
arts faculties should be doubled to match the doubling of the science 
faculties in order “to preserve a proper balance.” No adequate reasons 
have ever been given to support this proposal, and a cursory examination 
of a few of our leading universities would be sufficient to prove that no 
“balance” between arts and science has ever in fact existed. There 
may well be a case for some expansion in university facilities in arts, 
but there is no case at all for a haphazard doubling to match an equally 
haphazard doubling of science. 

The Leybourne-White Report which the Barlow Committee appear to 
have accepted as conclusive, though an admirable document and a valuable 
piece of work, cannot be applied indiscriminately to the country as a 
whole. The 1,000 cases studied in Manchester University during the 
session 1945-46 do not constitute a representative sample of the students 
normally found in the universities of Great Britain, and the year in 
question was a particularly bad one since a substantial proportion of the 
students in all universities in that year were below average because of the 
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war. (Large numbers of school-leavers chose to go into the Forces on 
leaving school and deferred entry to the universities.) The universities 
will not regard the termination of the F.E.T. scheme and the relaxation of 
the 90°, : 10°, rule with much regret. Though the scheme has generally 
speaking been an admirable one, it has undoubtedly brought into the 
universities a substantial number of students of indifferent quality who 
would normally have failed to secure places, and has kept out (for the 
time being at any rate) an equivalent amount of good material from the 
schools. An analysis of the consolidated figures from all universities for 
this year’s sessional examinations would reveal a disturbingly high pro- 
portion of failures—almost all of them F.E.T. students who will as a 
result have to discontinue their studies and make a fresh start in some 
other occupation. These failures have wasted the time of their tutors and 
the public money which has been spent on them and, worst of all, have 
occupied places which could have been put to better use by school-leavers. 
The students themselves are not to blame; they have in most cases 
worked extremely hard—too hard quite often. They just were not 
university material and ought not to have been encouraged.—Yours 
faithfully, GRADUATE. 


NO FOREIGN BOOKS 


S1r,—The Government has provided a cynical postscript 10 Mr. Gerard 
Hopkins’s recent article on the difficulties of book-production. The Board 
of Trade has recently made an order (overlooked, as far as I am aware, 
by the whole Press with the exception of The Times Literary Supplement) 
forbidding the import of books or printed music except on individual 
licence. It is difficult to imagine that the national economy will benefit 
very considerably by this restriction, since the annual expenditure on 
foreign books is surely negligible. On the other hand, we are now cut 
off from our most important source of contact with other nations at a 
time when our own publishers find it impossible to satisfy the public 
demand. The habit of restricting the country’s cultural facilities as soon 
as it is faced by a crisis is one which the Government must break as 
soon as possible ; the Third Programme and the weekly periodicals have 
already been suspended once, and now we are apparently to receive for- 
eign books and music at the discretion of Whitehall.—Yours faithfully, 
152 Paston Lane, Peterborough, Northants. DEREK SEVERN. 


LORD RIDDELL AND THE “CHURCH TIMES” 


S1r,—Janus may well, in your issue of September 12th, express his surprise 
at a statement in Lord Camrose’s book on newspaper controllers that 
Lord Riddell had an interest in the Church Times. As I am temporarily 
absent from England I have been unable to obtain a copy of the book, 
but nevertheless I may also be allowed, perhaps, to express my surprise 
in your columns, since the Church Times was founded by my grand- 
father in 1862. Until last April, when I reconstituted the board and 
admitted two directors who were not members of my family, the pro- 
prietorial interest has been held at various times by my grandfather, my 
father, my mother, two uncles and myself, but by no one else. This 
perhaps may be a record of family proprietorship of an independent 
newspaper.—Yours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER H. PALMER. 
(Managing Director, Church Times.) 


Switzerland. 


ABUSE OF INFINITY 
S1r,—Even among writers of repute there seems to be a growing tendency 
to use the terms “infinite” and “infinitely” without considering the 
meaning of “ infinity.” Two of the “ middles” jn the current number of 
The Spectator give examples of this careless usage; so I suppose even 
you, Sir, do not find it too infinitely distressing. 
Meaning to say “ far better,” 
He said *twas “ infinitely ” so— 
One might believe “ far better,” 
But “ infinitely ”2—NO. 
—Yours truly, FE. A. TANDY. 


240a, Iffiey Road, Oxford. 


APPLICATION FROM GERMANY 


S1r,—As a German journalist I am very much interested in the articles 
of The Spectator, especially about foreign problems. I get a copy hence 
and then, but I should like to get it regularly. Perhaps there is one of 
your readers who is willing to send me his copy regularly—in exchange I 
should send him German periodicals. Perhaps you are so kind and publish 
this letter in your letter-column. I thank you very much in advance !— 
Yours sincerely, HEINz NIEMEIER. 
Osnabrueck-Eversburg, Brit. Zone, Deutschland, Land Niedersachsen. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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EX-PATRIATE POLES 


Sir,—Mr. Tatarynowicz’s letter will surely make us realise that it is time 
for the British people to put an end to the scandalous treatment of the 
Poles in this country by the Communist minority which has secured 
control of certain trade unions. Loyal Poles who have never wavered in 
their fight for their country’s and our own freedom are, for political 
reasons, being denied the right to live. I myself, as a member of an 
Anglo-Polish Society, have helped a Pole who carried a Russian death- 
warrant in his pocket, and I have met Polish professors and teachers who 
know that if they return to Poland they will be “liquidated” because 
they are educated and intelligent and believe in freedom. The trade union 
Communists are willing to condemn these good allies of ours to death, 
Are we? If not, let powers be taken to compel trade unions to decide 
these matters, not by Communist minorities in control, but by ballot vote 
of all members. The decent, kindly, friendly and humane rank-and-file 
trade unionists understand the meaning of the word loyalty, and the 
spirit of British tolerance is still in them.—Yours faithfully, 
PUBLIC SERVANT. 


CONSCRIPTS IN GERMANY 


Sir,—Many will share the views expressed the other week in your article 
Conscripts in Germany. They will be interested to learn that at the 
recent Oxford Conference of the Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools a resolution was carried deploring the use of young boys 
as garrison or occupation troops in foreign countries. I understand that 
copies of this resolution are being sent to various authorities. The 
1.A.P.S. is a comparatively small body, but someone must make a start, 
It may be that similar resolutions will be carried at other meetings ; the 
matter is so important that no conference, of men or women, need regard 
it as irrelevant to its proceedings. An alternative may not be easy to 
find, but it can be and will be found, if only public opinion can be 
sufficiently aroused.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Carn Brea School, Nr. Bromley, Kent. H. J. O. MarsuHatt. 


TOO MANY “FEWS” 


S1r,—The prettiest use of the word “few” I ever heard was in 
the early days of Welwyn Garden City, when as Clerk of the Parish 
Council I was inspecting the two-year-old burial ground. I looked about, 
thinking of such administrative matters as the numbering and care of 
graves and placing of memorial stones. The names were all of people 
I had known, and I was moved as I had never been in a large cemetery. 
My part-time caretaker-gravedigger, misinterpreting my meditations among 
the tombs, said with a collaborator’s pride: “ Yes, sir ; we're getting a 
nice few here now, sir, aren’t we?” Was that meiosis ?—Yours, &c., 
16, Guessens Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. F, J. OSBORN. 


A CLASSLESS SOCIETY 


S1r,—The New Testament states that the early Christians “had all 
things common .. . . As many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid them 
down at the apostles’ feet; and distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need.” This is pure Communism, but is steeped 
in the ethics of Jesus. I see no reason why this principle of Communism 
should not spread over the world. It must not be forced on anyone 
either by direct military power, or by the stibtle methods of political 
repression. It must be based on the second great law: “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.”—Yours faithfully, A. W. CRAMPTON. 
8, Woodchurch Road, N.W.6. 
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“ The coal mines and the Bank of England 
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Voluntary Hospital system will end in 
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and Britain’s true wealth 


TI’s direct exports have surpassed pre-war records by 
well over one hundred per cent. For the past financial 
year the figure stood at more than three and three- 
quarter million pounds. 

A significant thing about this large sum is the fact that 
less than a fifth of it represents the cost of materials, 
while over three million pounds is overseas payment for 
British workmanship. 

TI have embarked on a big reconstruction scheme at 
home which is aimed at the fullest possible use of British 
skill and experience. They know that Britain has enough 
of those two commodities to meet her own needs and 
the needs of half the world besides. 


TI is a team of engineering industries which serve in more 
ways than may be realised. The component companies have 
made their own reputations in the fields of precision tubes, 
bicycles, electrical appliances afid cables, wrought light 
alloys, pressure vessels, metal furniture and paints—the 
whole is TI. 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Shelley the Protean 


Shelley. By Newman Ivey White. (Secker and Warburg. Two Volumes. 
£3 13s. od.) 


Or all the tasks to be imagined for a biographer, that of writing 
a life of Shelley must be the most nightmarish—and the most 
enthralling. Who is, actually, this human being he is trying to 
make real w others ? Is it the self-centred demon so many people 
found it impossible to deal with, or the selfless angel only too many 
found themselves able to get almost anything out of ? Is it the 
practical man of affairs, or the being who, as two or three contem- 
poraries remarked, seemed to be more than human? The pro- 
foundly religious person, or the scoffing atheist? The man of 
divine purity of intention, or the scandalous example of self-indul- 
gence? The rapt poet, or the deluded politician? The most that 
one can perhaps know for certain is that of all the people one 
would wish to have heard talk, Shelley is easily the first, with his 
fervour, his sincerity, his miraculous command of language, his vivid 
mastery of ideas. The difficulty for the biographer must be that 
he cannot help knowing from the start that whatever Shelley he 
presents cannot possibly be the Shelley of the reader’s imagination. 
For no one would tackle a formidable-looking two-volume life of 
Shelley without having a preliminary idea of who and what Shelley 
was, an idea which any biographer is bound—-since he is dealing with 
so astonishing and protean a Person—to alter both in shape and in 
substance. 

Professor White has done his best to produce a book which will 
not influence any innocent reader ; and he set out with clear limiting 
views as to the function of a biographer, views which he lays down 
in his preface. The principles are impeccable, if rightly interpreted. 
“Attempts to be witty or profound commonly warp the straight 
grain of truth and justice. Cleverness and brilliance usually score 
their points for the biographer and against his subject. . . . The 
best the biographer can do is to keep himself as far as possible in 
the background and try as unobtrusively as he can to provide his 
readers with every opportunity of forming just judgements of their 
own.” There is, it is clear, to be no “chatter about Shelley.” 
Yet, it might be asked, would one not wish a biographer to be 
profound ? What is—the question is not altogether new—the truth, 
the straight grain of which may be warped ? After all, how can a 
biographer help interpreting ? Brute facts, the facts you can record 
and measure, by themselves are meaningless. They can always be 
grubbed up; and selection from them has to be made—made, 
moreover, according to some plan of what is felt will give the fullest 
picture. The biographer must “understand” even to state so 
complex a thing as a “fact” in human behaviour. 

It must be confessed rhat such remarks as Mr. White makes induce 
dismal forebodings, by no means lightened as one plunges into the 
book. Secure fact succeeds fact ; sometimes, indeed, there are facts 
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which seem sheer obstructions. How does a paragraph such as the 
following help us to see Shelley ; not plain—no one ever saw Shelley 
plain, or can hope to do so—but to see him in any way ? 
“Another native of Horsham, John Thornton (1778-1866), was 
also a member of Wadham College, but his list of degrees and 
appointments in the college register does not make it certain that he 
was in residence while Shelley was at Oxford.” 

That is a “fact” we can ponder on—if we are interested in the 
long-lived John Thornton. Or, again, we can muse upon foreign 
travel in 1814 when we read a time-table of the journey Shelley 
and Mary made when they first went abroad: 

Monday, August 8. Paris to Charenton. 

Tuesday, August 9. Charenton to Guignes. . . 
and so on, day by day, to Friday, August 26th. How does this help 
us to understand Shelley—or Mary? Such things are befogging 
blankets ; they get between us and Shelley because they dull our 
awareness ; they should have been relegated to the notes. On the 
other hand, there are many things in Mr. White’s copious notes 
that would adorn and enliven the text. They are, indecd, often 
more fascinating, more illuminating, than the body of the book, 
and one cannot but heartily wish that many of them could, in 
future edition, replace the dead wood that often clutters up the text, 

This is to be wished because, in spite of this dangerous fault, 
the book has very great merits. The reader actually is provided, 
as far as is humanly possible, with every opportunity (or nearly 
every one).of forming a judgement of his own. And, luckily, Mr. 
White often forgets his own precepts, or sometimes, with many 
apologies, contravenes them. Warm blood does after all flow through 
the pages of the book, and makes it live ; and a book has to live 
independently as a book if its subject is to come to life and remain 
alive. And increasingly, sometimes unconsciously, sometimes with de- 
preciation (as in the matter of the Naples “ daughter”), Mr. White 
shows us what Shelley, at least in some respects, was, and the sort 
of person he was becoming. The gathering gloom of the first few 
chapters is gradual!!: dispelled, and the reader will lay the book down 
with regret, feeling that he knows more about Shelley than he did 
before, and would like to stay longer with him. 

There can be no doubt, I think (speaking as one who does not 
pretend to be a Shelley scholar), that this sumptuously produced 
and even too profusely illustrated life displaces all others. It is 
not a study such as Mr. Blunden’s, nor a brilliant apercu of one 
aspect of Shelley such as Mr. Read gave us, but a basic biography, 
founded on fuller materials than were available to Professor Peck, 
and, certainly, to Dowden. Mr. White is throughout scrupulously 
fair. He never takes sides, and he enables us to see the point of view 
of Sir Timothy Shelley, and other anti-Shelleyites. It is true that:he 
dees not waste much sympathy on Eliza Westbrook or Elizabeth 
Hitchener (we never get an inkling of the stages by which Shelley 
came to abhor them), and he has a tough job with Godwin. He is 
admirable about Hogg and Byron ; he does full justice to Peacock 
and Leigh Hunt, the Gisbornes and so on, while his treatment of 
Harriet Westbrook and Claire Clairemont are sympathetic without 
being in the least sentimental. In fact, Mr. White is never senti- 
mental, even about Shelley, to whom he has a deep devotion; ‘he 
has a delightful and saving sense of humour which now and again 
peeps out only too shyly. One may say that recent discoveries—by 
Mr. Ingpen, Mr. Blunden, Professor Hotson and others—are 
excellently and discreetly used, some may think too discreetly. He 
is never out for effect, and all the sources are given us, together 
with much controversial matter, in the notes. We can check where 
we will, and dally with false surmise if the mood takes us. 

The most interesting part, naturally, is the later, where Shelley 
is rapidly creating, swiftly maturing, relating his immense reading 
to his experience, bitter and melancholy experience which would 
have tainted most men. Here Mr. White could not avoid a certain 
degree of interpretation ; he is at his best, and a very good best it 
is, when he is dealing with the period after Shelley and Mary lost 
their daughter ; and when he interprets the poems with respect to 
the relations between Shelley and Mary (alse admirably treated) 
and the platonic love-affairs with Emilia Viviani and Jane Williams. 
In fact, after about half-way through the book we no longer wade ; 
we are borne along the stream in a buoyant vessel. There are, of 
course, contentious points ; how should there not be in a book about 
so amazing a person? But those who love Shelley will, we think, 
finish the book .with a still profounder appreciation of the man; 
those hitherto indifferent will, perhaps, be curiously attracted. Ne 
biographer could wish for greater success than that. 

BonaMy Dosreée. 
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WAX FRUIT 


a Glasgow trilogy 


Daily Telegraph:—“ This long trilogy of Victorian 
Glasgow makes a full and satisfying book. The Moor- 
houses are a real family; births, marriages and deaths 
are the major events and it is majnly through them that 
the reader gains an intimate account of the characters.” 


Birmingham Post :— Scotland seems to have bred a new 
novelist of substantial gifts in Mr. Guy McCrone. Wax 
Fruit is a trilogy, complete in one volume, but unlike most 
trilogies it does not cover more than one generation ,. . 
The scene of the 1870’s and the persons form a rounded 
whole rather in the Trollope manner.” 


by 


GUY McGRONE 


12/6 net 





CONSTABLE - - 10 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 
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Saint Anselm 


DOM FRANCIS SALESIUS SCHMITT, O.S.B. 
Only one volume of this important variorum edition of Saint 
Anselm's work had been issued when the Nazis destroyed the 
The complete work will be issued in six volumes, of 


Each £2 2s. net 


edition. 


which the first three should be ready shortly. 


READY OCTOBER 7 


From El Alamein to Germany 


CAPTAIN IAN C. CAMERON 
The official history of the 7th ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGH- 
LANDERS, one of the finest units in the famous 5lst Division. 


15s. net 


Illustrated with battle scenes and maps. 


Peploe 


STANLEY CURSITOR, O.B.E. R.S.W. R.S.A, 
A study of Samuel John Peploe, whose colour work at one stage 


startled the artistic world. 16 colour and 48 half-tone plates. 25s. net 
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HAROLD 


DEARDEN)’: 


Creation’s Heir 


A famous author offers us his mature judgment in 

the shape of a philosophy of life and a remedy 

for the ceaseless unrest, the dingy ideals and the 

technique of living so characteristic of our time. 

These eminently practical counsels are presented 

in his most lively, vigorous and amusing style. 
Demy 8vo. {2s. 6d. net. 


THE ART 
IS LONG 


Dr. William Edwards 


With a Foreword by 


LORD HORDER 


This series of intimate and vivid pen-portraits, 
describing the work of every type of doctor, will 
be an indispensable addition to every family 
bookshelf. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Eyre and Spottiswoode— 


Houghton Mifflin Literary 
F ellowships 


YRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, in conjunction with Houghton 

Mifflin, the well-known American publishers, offer their 
second annual Fellowship of £1,000 to British writers. As 
the Fellowship is intended to benefit either young authors 
embarking on a literary career or authors, irrespective of age 
or standing, who wish to engage on work needing serious 
study, the Fellowships may be awarded, and in the case of 
historical or biographical works usually will be awarded, on 
the strength of specimen chapters and outlines rather than 
on a completed MS. In the case of fiction the adjudicators 
will similarly be prepared to consider specimen chapters and 
outlines, but in the case of first novelists it will probably be 
advisable to submit a completed MS. 


HE chosen books will be published in England and 

America and the Fellowship awards will be made up 
of £500 in prize money and £500 in monthly instalments 
in advance of royalties. The royalties will be 10 per cent. 
of the published price up to 2,500; 124 per cent. up to 
5,000 and 15 per cent. thereafter. In the event of the 
British and American adjudicators failing to agree on their 
award, two Fellowships of £500 each will be awarded. 
In that event, however, the MS. chosen by the English 
publishers will be guaranteed publication in the United 
States. Candidates should take note that the publishers 
are not interested in books of a purely technical nature 
or of limited interest. 
A eg mee chapters and outlines must be accompanied by 

a formal application for a Fellowship on a form which 
can be had on application to Eyre and Spottiswoode 
(Publishers) Ltd. at 14-16 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
Chapters and outlines should be submitted in duplicate 
between October Ist and November 30th, 1947, and the 
judges’ decision will be announced during May, 1948. 








Breaking the Economic Deadlock 


The Economic Problem in Peace and War. By Lionel Robbins 
(Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 


THE common impression is that the present economic purgatory 
would be less difficult to bear if anyone could point to a practical 
way out of it. Politicians, each according to his complexion, find it 
easier to state difficulties, to castigate failures after the fact, or to 
state broad remedies, such as more work or more time, than to 
produce imaginative and convincing programmes. Economists, so 
runs the impression, are disappearing behind a smoke-screen of 
incomprehensible argument and superior abuse. It would be an 
understatement to say that Professor Robbins helps to correct this 
impression. Urbanely, elegantly, with a deceptive circumspection 
which could almost be mistaken for modesty, he removes it from the 
premises. While playing his due part in the criticism of current 
official policy—a part which is much more striking than the less 
measured utterance of worse qualified critics—he also states a 
programme. It includes the abandonment of much of the apparatus 
of control and direction which served its purpose during the war but 
which is now breaking down; a restoration wherever possible of 
consumers’ choice in a free market; a controlled rise in prices, 
accompanied if necessary by direct supplements to the incomes of the 
most needy consumers; and the avoidance of inflationary and 
deflationary swings by means of comprehensive financial planning, of 
the kind initiated by the war-time Chancellors in annual surveys 
accompanying the Budget, but not developed by Mr. Dalton. 

There is more than enough in all this to cause doctrinaire Socialists 
to rise up in their wrath. Professor Robbins requests them to sit 
down again. He assures his audience (his book consists of three 
lectures delivered at Cambridge earlier this year on the Marshall 
foundation) that he is more concerned with ends than with the relative 
merit of collectivist and individualist means, He makes it clear 
that he favours not the immediate abandonment of controls but their 
transformation to meet present needs, He forestalls the argument 
that higher prices must favour the rich at the expense of the 
poor by pointing out that the price mechanism is one thing and the 
distribution of income is another. If the distribution of incomes 
and property is wrong, then it will be better to alter it directly by 
means of taxation and personal subsidies than to pursue the present 
hopeless process of suspending the market and falsifying the system 
of prices. 

The arguments are unfailingly linked with common _ sense, 
Professor Robbins disclaims al] intention to indulge in academic 
speculation at this point, and sets out to examine some of the larger 
questions of economic policy in the light of war-time experience— 
a task for which he is singularly well fitted both by reason of his 
pre-war contribution to the planning controversy and by his war- 
time experience as head of the Economic Section of the Cabinet 
Offices. He is equally likely to make a point by an elegant logical 
argument as by some telling instance from practical experience. 
What could more quickly reveal the major limitation of what is 
called planning than this ? 

“Our theories of State action usually imply, not merely infinite 
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The Hungry Grass DONAGH MacDONAGH 
7/6 Selected works by the eminent Irish poet 


Denis Bracknel FORREST REID 
9/6 A rewritten edition of The Bracknels 


Escape from Julia CHRIS MASSIE 
8/6 =A thrilling novel by the author of Corridor of Mirrors 


Angling Conclusions W. F. R. REYNOLDS 
12/6 Valuable advice for tyros and old hands 
Illustrated by C, F. Tunnicliffe 


Smoke ARNOLD MARSH 
21/- Illustrated. The problem of coal and the atmosphere 
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wisdom on the part of the administrators, but also infinite time in 
which to use it. It is not until you have sat in the smoke-filled 
committee rooms working against time to get snap decisions from 
Ministers who, through no fault of their own, are otherwise pre. 
occupied, that you realise sufficiently the limitations of these 
assumptions.” 

Professor Robbins does not claim to provide an infallible solution 
to all our present troubles. But he breaks the deadlock. He gives 
the headings of an immediate policy to arrest the present slide into 
a chaos of confused purposes and unworkable controls. The policy 
is drastic enough, but there is no 1eason to believe that anything legs 
drastic will get us out of the present impasse. The switch from 
quantitative controls to a controlled rise in prices is a colossal opera- 
tion. The safeguards necessary to prevent a price rise from becoming 
inflationary could quickly pile up into a formidable bureaucratic 
apparatus, but at least it would be directed to soluble questions, 
and among its objects would be its own self-destruction through the 
restoration of a viable market. Some of the parts of such a policy 
are already forcing theimselves into operation as the reduction of an 
overblown capital expenditure and an intention to bring down food 
subsidies. A few rays of light have penetrated to Whitehall. But 
the rounded and convincing policy can only come from the grasp of 
events and deliberate choice of direction which is manifest in Profes- 
sor Robbins’s book. It is a direction in which the present Govern- 
ment will probably not be prepared to go. Professor Robbins will 
probably be parting company with many who call themselves planners 
when he says in his last lecture— 

“I recognise that there are some fields where collectivist owner- 
ship and enterprise may have important functions to perform. But, 
as a general principle of organisation, I prefer the diffused initiative 
and quasi-automatism which go, or can be made to go, with private 
property and the market.” 

But he does not part company with reality, with a practical pro- 
gramme and with a fundamentally liberal faith. 

WALTER TAPLIN. 


Intimations of Immortality 
Such is the Kingdom. By Lord Elton. (Collins. 6s.) 


Tuts essay is highly relevant to the present crisis because, whatever 
else may be truly said about it, the crisis is a moral, or preferably a 
spiritual, issue. ‘The essay is straightforwardly religious ; but even 
those who are provoked by such definitions or explanations as are 
usually called dogmas may well be braced by it and be grateful to 
Lord Elton for having written it. It is not, however, one of the 
best of Lord Elton’s works ; the writing is not quite so exact as it 
seems to be at first sight and a few sentences are even clumsy. 

Lord Elton bases himself on Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality and on seventeenth-century mystical poets, Vaughan, 
Traherne and others ; but Wordsworth’s ode is really his text. He 
does not attribute to Wordsworth any precise belief in the pre- 
existence of the soul—a heresy according to the Church—but rather 
sees in the ode the vague but thrillingly mystical experiences of 
childhood: not a special but a general illumination. Writing auto- 
biographically, he is able to confirm the reality of such experiences 
and has no doubt that this is due to a childlike yet complete appre- 
hension of truths that are hidden from the wise and prudent. It was 
just so that Christ found truth in children*when it had departed 
from the learned Scribes and Pharisees. I call to mind an observa- 
tion by the late Mr. C. E. Montague, when he was searching about 
for some evidence of a spiritual world, that there might be some- 
thing in the occasional feeling that one is living one’s life overt 
again. No one can reconstruct the hinted scene ; it has vanished, 
leaving not even a cloudy image. By way of analogy Lord Elton 
says that things long forgotten but suddenly remembered have more 
truth than there is in a developing series of “ memories of memories.” 

Lord Elton, then, holds that such mysterious experiences are more 
affecting than the greatest art. He sees in the childlike, or humble, 
spirit the only cast of soul or mind which can save a nation from 
disaster. The humility of the child and its faculty of wonder 
by no means necessarily imply happiness. Childhood may be a time 
rather of poignancy but, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch declared, 
“the very highest universal truth is something so simple that 4 
child may understand it.” It is best so for a people like the English 
who do not reason much but can feel confidently. 

Pride, Lord Elton concludes, is the greatest of sins, and humility 
is the cardinal virtue. Pride nearly always means greed. Saints 
and heroes in numbers discovered this. If they did not discover it 
they were failures. The popular creed of Humanism, which makes 
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These from God’s Own County 
S. L. BENSUSAN 


S. L. Bensusan has earned a place beside his 
friend, Thomas Hardy, as an interpreter of the 
English countryside. Through his stories, the 
Essex marshlands have become as familiar and 
lovable to us as the Wessex of Hardy. This 
further collection of his short stories has been 
made in response to the requests of his many 
friends and listeners to his broadcasts. J//ustrated 








by J. Rickarby. 


Gods and Heroes 
MYTHS AND EPICS OF ANCIENT GREECE 


GUSTAV SCHWAB 


The first translation into English of the author’s 
“ Die Sagen des Klassischen Altertums.” 
telling in prose of the Greek myths and legends, 
it brings all the sources together into one 
harmonious whole, weaving a rich tapestry that 
gives continuity ‘and drama to the Greek 
classical literatute. 

Greek vase paintings. 


155. net 


A re- 


With 100 illustrations from 
305. net 
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IF EVER 


by Richard Hirsch. 


The full and fantastic story 
of the Soviet atom spy case, 
told by an ex-Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the War Depart- 
ment, M.I. Division. It’s 
an astonishing story; a 
contemporary story, fasci- 
nating and frightening. 


Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


A BOOK 
PRE-PUBLICATION 
IMPORTANCE, 


SOVIET 


APPEARED WITH 
PROOF OF ITS 
THAT BOOK IS SURELY 


SPIES 
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Published in the U.S.A. 

Then serialised. 

Condensed in American and then British Readers’ 
Digest. 

Film Rights sold to Darryl Zanuck. 
Special edition of 13,000 ordered for free distribution 
to all U.S. Army posts. 
British serial rights sold. 
NOW! HERE IT IS IN ITS FIRST BRITISH | 
EDITION. | 


NICHOLAS KAYE 





1, TREBECK STREET, Wa 
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A first volume of poems by a young author, written while serving f 
It thus has a unique significance, not merely for its 


in Germany. 


Just Published 


Derelict Day 


ALAN ROSS 


qualities as poetry but also for the light it sheds on the German 


scene to-day. 


Mr. Ross holds an Atlantic Award for Literature. 5s. 


A Mountain Boyhood 


ANDRE CHAMSON 
Translated by John Rodker 


Andre Chamson is one of the outstanding French writers of to-day, 

and in this volume he recreates, in a sequence of stories remarkable 

for the freshness and vigour of their writing, his childhood in 
7s. 


Cevennes. 
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New Novel by the 
Author of Mr. Bunting 


Wagstaff’s England 


ROBERT GREENWOOD 
10s. 6d. net 


Sheridan 
LEWIS GIBBS 


*A model of its kind—abounds in pertinent wit . 
justice to its subject and is beautifully readable.’ 
G. W. STONIER in The Observer. 
*To those who enjoy a straightforward biography I 
recommend Mr. Lewis Gibbs’s Sheridan.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON in The Daily Telegraph. 
With 16 half-tone illustrat‘ons. 15s. net 


- - does 


The English Country Parson 


WILLIAM ADDISON 
‘An astoundingly rich and varied collection of thumb- 
nail portraits, linked by the understanding commentary 
of a good Church historian and a delighted student of 
human nature.” 
CAMPBELL NAIRNE in John O’London's Weekly. 
Coloured frontispiece and 16 photographs. 16s. net 


Preserving 
A comprehensive illustrated book on bottling, canning, 
drying, and salting all kinds of fruit and aeeahinn 
With recipes for jams, jellies, and marmalades; pickles, 
chutneys, relishes, and sauces; home-made wines, 
cordials, and syrups, etc. 


By MRS. ARTHUR WEBB 


Drawings and decorations by ERIK SMITH. 73s. 6d. net 


) DENT 


Hawe you read this warning 


NO KIDDING 


written and illustrated by 
Geoffrey Goss 


Being a Solemn Warning to all potential Parents ; with 
a short Appendix containing suggestions on how to 
make the Best of it if the Worst happens. 


A delightful gift book if you can bear to part with it! 
7s. 6d. net 


For all lovers of the Cat 
and the Short Story 


A TREASURY 
OF CAT STORIES 


Compiled by 
Era Zistel 
A collection of stories by Hilaire Belloc, Eleanor 


Farjeon, Walter de la Mare, Mazo de la Roche, 
Ernest Thompson Seton and others. 


9s. 6d. net 
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men the controllers of their destiny, involves pride. Here Lord 
Elton, in his dread of what the Greeks called hubris, shows that he 
mistrusts scientific thinking in comparison with the thinking of 
the classical tradition. Yet he is no pessimist and is sure that much 
can yet be saved by lives that are lived sub specie aeterritatis. 

There is much repetition, but it may havé been carefully adopted 
(even to this extreme degree) for emphasis. The last chapter, which 
is named The Clue, suggests that the argument has been leading to 
something not so far disclosed; but it is only a summary, and 
might have been better so called. There remains, as the chief merit 
of this book, the beauty of the earnest presentation of an idea. 

J. B. ATKINS. 


Boston Family 


The Lowells Their Seven Worlds. 


(Benn. 2ls.) 

Boston holds a unique and some no doubt might assert an out- 
moded place in the American story. Site of the Tea Party, then 
of the first “battle” of the War of Independence, and the city 
from which the British forces first beat a retreat, it might have 
survived as the home of revolutionary ardour, a Marseilles of the 
United States. But on the contrary, as the years advanced, the 
city grew in dignity, grace and even aristocracy, and retained very 
distinct traces of Englishry. It was, an anonymous “ looker-on” 
thought in 1846, the “American Athens—where merchant-princes 
reside, in homes to which commerce has invited genius and taste.” 
In 1871 E. L. Godkin, then editor of The Nation, wrote: “ Boston 
is the one place in America where wealth and the knowledge of how 
to use it are apt to coincide.” Near by at Cambridge lies Harvard, 
the American Oxford where, as this book reminds us, it took an 
Englishman, Harold Laski, to ruffle the waters. 

It was an excellent idea of Mr. Greenslet to weave together the 
lives of some of the Lowells, the distinguished American family 
who have always been linked intimately with Boston and Harvard. 
For they indeed are the créme de la créme of this side of American 
life, the “ Brahmins” who married among themselves or into the 
few families whom they reckoned of the elect. They differed from 
the English eighteenth-century aristocracy in that their fortune was 
founded not upon the land but on the Bar and the mill. But they 
had the same sense of social responsibility and the same love of 
learning as had the best of our own great families. In the nineteenth 
century the Lowells built very adequate fortunes, and in the 
twentieth these helped to produce considerable works of art, science 
and literature. 

The first Lowell who settled in Newburyport, north of Boston, 
in 1639 must have been a remarkable charaeter. He was sixty-seven 
when with his children and grandchildren he undertook the hazar- 
dous Atlantic crossing, and he died at the age of ninety-three com- 
fortably surviving his eldest son. One suspects that he was what 
we call an organiser. His great-great-grandson, the Reverend John 
Lowell, went to Harvard College when he was thirteen, and after 
seven years of study was called to the third parish church of New- 
buryport. He repudiated Whitefield, saw his church tower struck 
by lightning, declared himself a Unitarian and added the phrase 


and By Ferris Greenslet. 








ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY BY 
F. BRIT TAIN 








Fully illustrated : 15s. net 
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“Occasionem cognosce” to the family coat of arms. It was the 
divine’s eldest son, Lowever, who in fact seized his opportunities 
and founded the family fortunes. Born in 1743 and known ultimat 
as “The Old Judge,” this John Lowell began life as a young 
loyalist and criminal advocate. He made a number of profitable 
marriages and useful connections. As the war drew near he smelt 
which way the wind was blowing. and notified the inhabitants of 
Newburyport in the local journal that though he might have been 
injudicious enough to sign an address to Governor Thomas Hutchin. 
son of Massachusetts he never wished “to have any of their liberties 
abridged.” A civil war is often the time to make astute investments 
as well as to risk lives, and Lowell was able to retire from the active 
practice of law at the age of forty-two. In 1784 he was elected to 
the Board of Harvard, and thenceforward for over a century and 4 
half there was only one decade during which a Lowell was not a 
member of the Corporation, Board of Overseers or Faculty. 

From the “Old Judge’s” time the Lowells blossomed in every 
direction. Of his three sons by three different wives one known 
somewhat confusingly as the “Rebel” was a keen pamphleteer for 
the Federalist Party, a promoter of libraries, savings banks and other 
good works ; Francis Cabot Lowell carried back in his head from 
England ideas for modern cotton machinery, and established g 
flourishing family firm in Boston. The third, Charles, entered the 
Church and wrote poetry. But it was among the old Judge’s grand. 
sons that the really notable characters were found: John Amory 
Lowell who established The Lowell Offering and Magazine, Written 
and Edited by Female Operatives of the family mill, a successful 
magazine praised by Harriet Martineau and Charles Dickens ; John 
Lowell “Junior” who devoted his share in the family fortune to 
world travel and, after crossing Ethiopia on an Arab horse, died in 
Bombay at the age of thirty-seven ; and James Russell Lowell who, 
after losing his mother, wife and children, became a professor of 
literature at Harvard at a time when Henry Adams described Cam- 
bridge as “a social desert that would have starved a polar bear.” 
But though James Russell Lowell holds a high though perhaps 
exaggerated place in American literature, it is in quite modern times 
that the Lowells provided their most extraordinary figures in letters 
and art: Percival Lowell who after having won a reputation as a 
fine writer on Japan, where he lived many years, made a second 
reputation as an astronomer—one of the leading investigators into 
life on Mars ; Guy Lowell, the architect who spent fourteen years 
in designing the City of New York Court House and died before it 
was completed ; Amy Lowell, the biographer of Keats, who was 
herself inspired to write poetry by the acting of Duse~ and one or 
two distinguished historians including Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
who wrote The Government of England and, as President of Har- 
vard, came out in defence of Professor Laski. 

Mr. Greenslet had good qualifications to write this book ; he was 
the friend of Amy Lowell and was able to make use of many family 
letters. It is not in any way distinguished writing ; it contains some 
historical slips, is pleasant enough journalism, and the author 
has surmounted many of the obvious difficulties of all family histories, 
An introduction by the Earl of Halifax reminds one irresistibly of 
a speech before laying a foundation stone or opening a bazaar. 

M. P. ASHLEY. 


Regional Righteousness 

Derbyshire. By Nellie Kirkham. Drawings by Malvina Check. (Paul 
Elek. 6d.) P 

DraINeD and desiccated by the catchment board of centralised 
mass-production, the regional spirit still finds indirect outlets and 
oozings for itself for the simple reason that it is a proper expression 
of the spirit of man. We blast our local countrysides with one hand 
and write about them with the other. Here is one of the first 
books in the new series, the Vision of England, edited by Clough 
and Amabel Williams-Ellis, which ministers to man’s organic relation 
with his particular landscape. Miss Kirkham writes in affectionate 
intimacy with her Derbyshire, and her brief but crowded text is 
followed up by a lavish display of telling photographs and supple- 
mented by pleasant pictorial work by Miss Malvina Cheek. I like 
the publishers’ defiance of a tyrannical “austerity ” forced upon us 
by misgovernment and a fantastic economic system. 

Minor flaws there are in the author’s presentation. In a series 
of this kind the geological anatomy of a county should surely be 
outlined first and foremost to give the reader a right notion of 
what he is to expect—not only from the natural features but in 
what way the population has taken advantage of them in its types 
of cultivation, the lay-out of its villages and towns and the vernaculaf 
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| THE UNSELFISH EGOIST 
A LIFE OF JOSEPH JOUBERT 
Joan Evans 


An intimate study of a man who continued to remain a 
quict thinker through the turbulent years of the French 
Revolution. 10s. 6d. net 


REASON AND UNREASON 
IN SOCIETY 


ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
Morris Ginsberg 


A volume of papers by the Martin White Professor of Sociology 
at the London School of Economics, on various aspects of 
the part played by reason and unreason in human affairs. 


5s. net 
THE CHILD IS RIGHT 
A CHALLENGE TO PARENTS AND OTHER ADULTS 
James Hemming and Josephine Balls 
A book for harried parents, written by two authors who have 


worked for many years among children of all ages. Its aim 
is never to condemn, but always to co-operate. 6s. net 


Reprints of the following are now ready. 





‘HAPPY DAYS!’ Essays of Sorts 
E. ©. Sommerville and Martin Ross 


10s. 6d. net 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Vol. 1 
Roger Lloyd 15s, net 
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| THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK 1947 


Fifty-eighth Year of Publication 


The official book of reference of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, and of the Association 
of Preparatory Schools, with a section of 
practical guidance on careers. 


15s. net 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK 




















NEXT WEEK 


THE SONG OF GOD 
( Bhagavad-Gita ) 


: A brilliant new translation of one of the 
Translated by SWAMI world’s religious classics. Welcomed as 
PRABHAVANANDA 2 document of high importance to man- 
and CHRISTOPHER kind to-day in its search for a perennial 


philosophy. 6s net 
ISHERW OOD ALDOUS HUXLEY (in his Introduc- 

tion): “A version to be read with 

positive enjoyment.” 

Of all Booksellers and Libraries. Published by 


Phanix House Lid., 38 William IV St., W.C.2 
futumn List on request. 
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The ‘* County Books ”” Series 


ERIC PARKER 
Like Esther Meynell’s sussex this second County Book is 


also heavily over-subscribed. A large reprint is at the 
binders and will be ready shortly. Fully illus. 15/- 


* 
NEAR HORIZONS 
THE STORY OF AN INSECT GARDEN 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 
Even more beautiful and informative than the author’s 
The Golden Throng. A deeply interesting study of 
insect life, with 164 fine photographs by the author. 21/- 


THE HORSE RAMPANT 
CAPTAIN JAMES J. PEARCE 


A necessary luxury for every horse-lover. A thorough 
book on training, riding and horse management. With 
32 art plates. Cr.4to. Bound in buckram. 21/- 
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Newman Ivey White 
SHELLEY 


“Indispensable to all public and private libraries and 
to all students of the period. ... Unquestionably the 
most important contribution to Shelley scholarship 
which has been published in this generation.” 

Harold Nicolson in Daily Telegraph 
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style of its buildings. Derbyshire is very amenable to this treatment 
because the carboniferous limestone series, originally laid down 
sandwich-fashion, is there re-arranged by time in broad parallel 
strips with a narrow band of millstone grit between them and a 
short tail of red marls. It is Miss Kirkham’s method to mix up 
this bony matter with her text so that the reader is always feeling 
about to find out where he is, while her rather discursive habit 
means that he is always tracing his finger over the maps to run 
the particular place in the limelight to earth. 

There are two of these maps, oné the reproduction of a seventaenth- 
century projection which is badly blurred, the other one of those 
utterly characterless modern maps which is simply a wilderness 
of names, a lottery in a hat. I used to know Derbyshire fairly well 
in the old days when I used to wander about the grey limestone 
uplands measuring megalithic monuments with my braces and taking 
mine ease, Walton-wise, in Dovedale. But I spent far too much 
time while reading Miss Kirkham in poring over this detestable map. 
I resented this because the text is so brimming over with love-and- 
knowledge that I wanted to stick to it. For that very reason I think 
that the editors, in arranging future texts, should make an absolute 
ban of the word “colourful,” once, like a huge blot, used by Miss 
Kirkham. For that nihilistic term has just the same effect upon a 
pregional study as Virginia creeper draped over, say, a seemly Queen 
Anne front, thereby degrading it from an old house to ye older one. 
“ Colourful” at once introduces the picturesque element which is 
the very last thing a regional study ought to be, occupied as it is 
with the niceties and particularities of the human response toa 
definite type of landscape which conditions it and by which it is 
conditioned. 

With these reservations, the reader follows happily in Miss Kirk- 
ham’s wake. She makes us feel just what we ought—how rich, 
how various are the offerings of stony arid Derbyshire! How 
precise and firm is its special identity, so that, though the Mendips 
are also carboniferous and also have their caves and lead-mines 
and swallet holes and bluffs and meres and statuesque outcrops and 
limestone manors and villages, yet they are by no means two peas 
in a pod. I should have liked Miss Kirkham to have told us a little 
more about the amazing ceremony at Castleton on Oak-Apple Day 
(a local tax-collector sent me an extraordinary account of it) and 
the football game at Ashbourne which resembles the ritualistic pre- 
historic and American Indian ball-games. But her text is so generous 
that this is almost carping. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Study in Sensibility 
The Unselfish Egoist: A Life of Joseph Joubert. By Joan Evans 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
JoseruH JouBert was born in 1754 and died in 1824, and therefore 
lived through the most turbulent period which even French history 
records. He was educated in the village school at his native 
Montignac and then at the College of the Fathers of Christian 
Doctrine at Toulouse ; and the only formal jobs he ever did were 
those of Fuge de Paix at Montignac during the later stages of the 
Republic, and inspector of schools during the later years of the 
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Empire. The rest of his long life was spent in study, writing in note. 
books and personal romantic experiences ; and the mighty events of 
his times left him not unmoved—for most things moved him deeply 
—but unstimulated to any kind of action, even to literary production, 
When he died in 1824, as Miss Evans remarks, “he was known to g 
small literary circle in Paris as a critic of the most delicate sensibility 
wo published nothing ; to a wider academic world, as the mos 
disinterested of school inspectors; and to his neighbours at Ville. 
neuve as the kindest of friends.” It is remarkable that this map 
should have attracted so much attention from students of French 
literature and thought. M. André Beaunier has published much of 
his correspondence and his notebooks, on which his literary reputa- 
tion rests, though the latter were not published in full until 1938. 
During the last four years M. Tessonneau has added further to our 
knowledge of Joubert’s work. Miss Joan Evans, using this mass of 
recently published material and her wide knowledge of the period, 
has produced in English an attractive study, liberally sprinkled with 
translated extracts from his letters and notebooks, which is the most 
authoritative English work on a tantalising and exasperating character. 

His friend Chateaubriand described him as “ un égoiste . . . quin 
s’occupait que des autres,” and Miss Evans more pithily sums him 
up as “a Montaigne who did not write essays.” Both judgements 
are apt. He had a genius for solitary reflection, for exquisitely 
chiselled and sensitive literary style, and above all for profound 
personal friendship. His thoughts and his friends were his whole 
life. He knew Diderot and Fontanes intimately, as well as Chateau. 
briand, and most of Miss Evans’s book is concerned with his relations 
with these three men, and with the extraordinary women who played 
so large a part in his life—Pauline de Beaumont above all, Madame 
Restif de la Bretonne and Madame de Vintimille. In 1793 he married 
Adélaide Victorie Moreau, who bore him a son the following year 
and with whom he led a happy married life: but in the fashion of 
the romantic period this did nothing to prevent fervent “ platonic” 
friendships with the wives of his friends. His friends, both male 
and female, were as wayward and as exasperating as himself, though 
they accomplished more: and his wife seems to have accepted them, 
as she accepted him, without audible murmur. “ Madame Joubert,” 
writes Miss Evans, “ was wise enough to put no impediment in the 
way of Joubert’s friendships. She knew that fine talk about books 
and ideas was a necessity to him ; she knew that she had neither tim: 
nor knowledge to provide it herself ; and if the company of the plain 
but pleasant Comtesse de Beaumont gave him pleasure, she saw no 
reason to disturb herself about it.” 

The chief fascination of Joubert for the modern reader is perhaps 
the almost perfect manifestation he offers of a man whose pensive 
sensitivity paralysed action, whose constantly projected literary 
masterpiece never neared completion or was destroyed before it was 
half-written, whose achievements lay entirely in the realm of personal 
reflection and penetrating philosophical judgement. His letters t 
his friends and his private notebooks are all he has left, but they art 
models of exquisite French and of delicately turned sentiments and 
reflections. Miss Evans captures these qualities well in her trans 
lations of the extracts and in her own literary handling of the story 
of Joubert’s life. The chief defect of her book, to a more prosait 
mind, is that the more mundane details of his life are obscured, It 
is not easy to discover from her account just how he managed to get 
enough to live on and keep his wife and family, in apparent comfort, 
while continuing his generosity towards his friends. In his earlier 
years he was kept by remittances from his father, a medical doctor 
of Montignac, and for a long time he and his wife lived in the hous 
of his wife’s family at Villeneuve. But apart from his two short-lived 
administrative posts, his activities led to more spending than earning 
of money. An invitation from Fontanes to write a little school-book 
evoked this characteristic response: 

“TI will gladly mingle my thoughts with yours when we can tak 
together, but you must in no wise expect me to write anything which 
makes sense. I love blank paper more than ever, and I no longe 
wish to give myself the trouble of expressing carefully any thoughts 
but those worthy of being written upon silk or upon bronze. I am 
stingy with my ink, but I talk as much as anyone likes. I hav 
however, prescribed myself two or three little reveries of which th 
continuity exhausts me. You will see that one fine day I shall breath 
my last in the middle of a beautiful phrase, filled with a beautiful 
thought. This is all the more likely, since for some time I have 
only tried to express the inexpressible.” 

His life is indeed what happens when a man devotes it to expressing 
the inexpressible: and Miss Evans has depicted it with a feeling 
an ability which give her work lasting interest and value, if it & 
granted that depiction of such a life is worth while at all. 

Davip THOMSON. 
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Mexico and Middle America 


The Pageant of Middle American History. By Anne Merriman Peck. 
(Longmans. 21s.) 


Tuts Pageant, like its predecessors on South America and Canada, 
is a bed-book. Not only is it finely printed and the lines properly 
spaced, but it is to a large extent about social history: not merely 
Stout Cortes and the great Montezuma, but the way people have 
actually lived in Mexico. The inhabitants are shown to us before 
the Spanish conquest, then in Viceregal times (the English monk, 
Thomas Gago, has been useful here), then in the nineteenth century 
(with the sprightly Scotswoman, Madame Calderén de la Berca) 
and in the twentieth century too. It even describes how people were 
living in Mexico eight or nine years ago, when I was there myself. 

At this point, in spite of the agreeable type and the well-spaced 
lines, I must have gone to sleep; for I dreamt that I was in Mexico 
once more. I must have saved enough sterling to cross the Atlantic 
under my own steam, and no one ever asked me for Mexican dollars. 
It was obviously a dream. There was my hostess of 1939, not a day 
older. (She had once, as a small child, presented some flowers to 
President Juarez.) She still had the rows of flowtr-pots which con- 
soled her for the garden lost in the expropriation of a vast family 
estate and the seeds which she wanted me to plant in England. 
There was the archacologically-minded daughter in a government 
office, and the :wo exiled Spanish musicians who lived in the house 
as well. Once again, a concert-engagement was almost lost through 
the pale young scorpion found in Rosita’s slipper; once more the 
brown Indian maid, with her beautiful figure and her classical 
Spanish’ names, would put down the coffee and ask for the English 
words for this and that, while I would try to get Mexican Spanish 
words out of her in exchange. There was no British Institute to 
“ report ” to ; only Spanish and Mexican friends. The Spanish exiles 
were still active: the doctors, the entomologists and the printers. 
The great scholar and palaeographer was making everyone Icarn 
Latin: the economists were translating every new English book on 
their subject that they could find. Once again I was stopped in a 
crowded street to explain an allusive quotation from Maynard 
Keynes; once more a singer waylaid me and demanded a translation 
in Spanish of Purcell’s Full fathom five. (There was still no British 
Council to look after these things.) Once more I was dragged to a 
congress of all the forty native languages of Mexico. The rural 
Indian schoolmaster whisked mz off to his Southern hill-village, and 
a little brown girl with pigtails began to make a speech to me in 
Zapotec. . . . There was a bang: the book fell on to the floor and 
woke me up. 

Now, when most of us will never be able to go to Mexico or 
“ Middle America” at all—certainly not as free individuals under 
our own steam—a book like this is very well worth having. And, 
when it comes to Mexico in the last ten years or so, this ‘book says 
just the things which English writers hush up: it 1s not afraid of dis- 
cussing oil or the Church. Mrs. Peck is writing for a large public; 
but the fact that her second name is Merriman might lead one to 


suppose that she had a historic] sense, and this is the case. The 
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book is fair, not only to the smaller Middle American countries, by 
to the largest of them: Mexico. It is a great pity that our relations 
with people whom individuals (I am not the only one) have found 
so friendly should for so !ong have been officially blackened by of 
and by misunderstanding of certain administrative problems which 
we, in this country, do not comprehend ; while, as for the Mexican 
Revolution, we are apt to forget that it happened before the Russian 
one and is not Communist. 
J. B. Trenp, 


Short Stories 


Indian Short Stories. Selected and edited by Mulk Raj Anand and 
Iqbal Singh. (New India Publishing Company. 10s. 6d.) 

The Museum of Cheats. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

A Dinner with the Dead and other stories. By Moray McLaren 
(Serif Books. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts collection of Indian short stories made by Mulk Raj Anand 
and Iqbal Singh implies that in India, as in England, the interest 
of writers has passed from the cultivated few to the suffering masses, 
Whether this is so or not—and one suspects that Mulk Raj Anand’s 
social consciousness and long sojourn in England may lead him to see 
what he seeks—this preoccupation with squalor, while laudable in 
intention, does not always make for literary felicity. The beggars, 
the over-worked and the unemployed who are the heroes of so many 
of these tales are too simple to hold the attentiori for long; their 
misery too constant for art. Gorki has shown us that human nature 
does not permit of unrelieved despair, and only a beggar writing of 
the subterfuges by which a beggar invents happiness could bring 
home to us the desolation of beggary. It is Jugal Kishore Shukla’s 
understanding of this fact that makes his porter Pachkaurie moving 
and human. Too many of the others ask us to accept figures that 
are mere symbols of misery. It is notable that the greater the talent 
the greater the temptation to “backslide” into the bourgeoisie. 
Rabindranath Tagore, member of a more fortunate generation, felt 
no scruple at dealing, as he does so beaut‘fully, with leisured people; 
younger writers of imaginative power like Narayan, Ismat Chugtai, 
Subramaniam and Raja Ratnam are showing that they cannot be 
confined by convention to the social tract, but must revert to familiar 
worlds where complexities of character whet the imagination. 

Needless to say, the British Raj makes a poor showing in this 
collection ; but, taken as a who.e, these stories demonstrate sadly the 
fact that no oppressor can inflict such misery as man inflicts upon 
himself. Prem Chand’s sahib and Mulk Raj Anand’s nawab disgust 
us, but each is mortal. Their power is as nothing beside that of 
the superstitions and caste system that overhang most of the characters 
in this book, or the tyranny that confines the young Moslem girl of 
whom Atiya Habibullah writes with great sensitivity. 

Miss Townsend Warner, who gives us a new volume of short 
stories, unlike the young Indian writers, is not cast down by life’s 
tragedies. Indeed, so light is her approach to them that it at times 
seems light-headed. Taken in small doses (especially in periodicals 
where they may scintillate in comparison with prose from an inferior 
hand), these stories delight us in part, even if we find them super- 
ficial in whole. “The smell of Gwenddwr was the smell of a boiled 
family Bible—which was the more unaccountable, as Gwenddwr was 
such a completely agnostic house” is a Sample of Miss Townsend 
Warner’s pleasant wit, but brought, as it is, to so wide a variety of 
human conditions, it flattens out effect, and by the end of the book 
is as meaningless as a parrot’s chuckle. When in the last story we 
come upon Rosie Flounders dead of cold beneath a bed where she 
has hidden from a maniac seducer, it is just one more joke among 
too many other jokes. Another writer of comedy—Evelyn Waugh, 
for instance—might have brought us to a standstill with the effect 
of his sleight-of-hand with death that is the clown’s perquisite. Miss 
Townsend Warner can protest, of course, that such was not her 
intention, and so. competent is she we can believe she does just what 
she intends. 

Mr. McLaren’s publishers give us generous warning of what we 
may expect from A Dinner with the Dead. The writer believes, we 
are told, that: “A short story should have a beginning, a middle an¢ 
an end, and he also obviously thinks that most of them should have 


* a sting in the tail. If this is an old-fashioned belief, it may well 


continue to live long after some contemporary theories of vagut 
impressionism are dead.” ‘The last phrase no doubt refers to the 
movement started by Katherine Mansfield whose works were published 
over a quarter of a century ago. Dependent upon the appeal ef the 
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One of the plovers. (7.) 
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She was late in the day. (3.) 
“ Nearer yet, and yet more near, The 
martial - strikes the car ” (Heber). 
(6.) 
It may be quite a petty affair. (7.) 
“Laughter holding both his ——’ 
(Milton). (5.) 
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Trial by Fire 


Give him a bag of coke, a bucket of water, and the necessary apparatus, 
and the chemist can build up thousands of different substances — from 
alcohol and ‘ meta fuel’ to aspirin, motor spirit and food fats. » Add a 
bottle of ammonia and he can turn out thousands more. To perform this 
modern magic he needs to know not merely what elements make up the 
substance he wants to prepare, but how much of each it contains. The 
majority of known chemicals contain carbon and hydrogen, usually oxygen, 
and frequently nitrogen. The chemist uses the combustion tube, illustrated 
above, to find out the proportions of these. A few milligrams of the 
substance are enough (and there are over twenty-eight thoysand milli- 
grams in a single ounce). These are strongly heated in a current of air or 
oxygen. As the substance burns, the carbon in it is converted into carbon 
dioxide gas, and the hydrogen into steam. These products are collected 
in weighed parts of the apparatus, and from the amounts formed the 
chemist can calculate the composition of the original substance. A simple 
experiment — yet it demands refined, reliable apparatus. Data provided 
by it lie at the root of modern progress in bio- 

chemistry, chemotherapy, dyeing, waterproofing, 

nutritional and agricultural chemistry, photography, 

and many other aspects of civilised life. Every 

working day throughout the year hundreds of com- 

bustion tubes are giving the result of this trial by fire 
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human voice, of Littl: literary value, these pieces, like dried seaweed, 


lose everything upon the page. They should have been left to fade 
upon the flow of Edinburgh’s ether. Oxtvia MANNING. 


Shorter Notices 





The Lakes: An Anthology of Lakeland Life and Landscape. 
Edited by G. S. Sandilands. (Muller. 15s.) 

ANTHOLOGIES with themes, abounding today, are often useful in 
drawing attention to unfamiliar material. It cannot, however, be 
said that much of the unfamiliar material in this volume is of a high 
order ; a great deal is minor verse which might well remain interred. 
Wordsworth, however, is here in a pleasant light—cutting switches 
from the hedge for children—though attention is also called to 
his two-faced attitude over railways. The extracts from his poetry, 
though not always skilfully edited, confirm him as the great poet, 
soaring into the heights far above the other Lakeland versifiers. A sur- 
prising number of other celebrities appear—Coleridge, of course, and 
Dorothy Wordsworth (but why is only one extract given fram the 
diaries?), Southey, Lamb, Keats, Shelley, Landor, De Quincey, the 
Arnolds, Charlotte Bronté, Miss Martineau, of course, and even 
Tennyson, Ruskin and Rossetti. The many titbits about eminent 
residents and visitors—witnessing to the long popularity of the Lake 
District as a literary centre—atone for the more dreary material. 
The arrangement under areas is unfortunate from a chronological 
point of view ; after a description of Wordsworth’s funeral one comes 
on him negotiating about railways. Altogether a rather haphazard 
miscellany which might well have been shorter but contains many 
oddments of interest. The coloured illustrations by Professor Trist- 
ram are of the “ pretty” type. 

(British 


School FProadcasting in Britain. By Richard Palmer. 


Broadcasting Corporation. 3s. 6d.) 

“No apology is necessary for the appearance of this book,” says Sir 
Henry Richards, Chairman of the Central Council for School Broad- 
casting, in his preface. “. .. A book on School Broadcasting is 
definitely needed and we hope that this one will, in part at any rate, 
meet the purpose.” This is a tentative statement, and actually it is 
difficult to see quite what purpose such a volume does meet. It has a 
number of pleasant photographs of children listening to, and benefit- 
ing from, school broadcasts. Miss Mary Somerville writes a history 
of the growth of school broadcasting, from the beginnings in the early 
*twenties, to the formation, in 1929, of the Central Council of School 
Broadcasting and the acquisition of educational staff by the B.B.C. 
Other writers contribute chapters on school broadcasting under 
separate subjects, but the 143 pages are somewhat heavy going with 
a geod deal of stress on the obvious. “He (the broadcaster) must be 
very careful when giving an explanation by means of an allusion that 
the allusion has as much meaning to the listeners as it has to himself ” 
—there is a large proportion of this sort of statement. There is 
no doubt that broadcasting is a great asset to education; the book 
mentions American experiments demonstrating that the spoken word 
is more easily comprehended than the written. But it is questionable 
whether many. people will gain much from this study. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

Ir Mr. Dalton intends to give us an autumn Budget he is disguising 
his intentions remarkably well. Not that I think his problem is an 
easy one ; it certainly is not. He is now faced by the difficulty of 
reconciling the need for countering the inflationary pressures created 
by the export drive with the equally obvious necessity of avoiding 
any fiscal measure which will reduce incentive. My suspicion is that 
Mr. Dalton, reluctant to introduce an autumn Budget, is stalling, 
He would like to watch developments and, at the most, would be 
prepared to reduce food subsidies and raise the purchase tax on 
non-essentials, After all, it was he. who called the _ inflationists 
“baleful Bourbons ” and he has probably not changed his view. In 
all the circumstances, it is hard to be really pessimistic about the 
market outlook and, while I see no basis for a confident investment 
policy, I shall not be surprised if the present recovery is gradually 
consolidated over the coming months. 


PROPERTY COMPANY’S PROGRESS 

When carrying through its refinancing operation in May the 
Associated London Properties Company explained to its shareholders 
that the effect of the scheme would be to enable the board to clear off 
its heavy arrears of preference dividend. This forecast is now 
fulfilled. In November the company will pay five years’ dividends 
on the First Preference and eight years’ dividends on the small 
block of Second Preference capital which brings payments in each 
instance right up to date. For the year to June 24th net revenue has 
improved from £43,019 to £48,195, and thus has substantially exceeded 
the estimate of £40,000 made at the time of the refinancing proposals. 
Moreover, the revenue figure has been struck after providing £39,000, 
against £35,000, for taxation and charging £20,000, against £2,834, 
for leasehold amortisation and freehold depreciation. 

These are encouraging figures, which point to the likelihood of 
an early resumption of ordinary dividends, Since the refinyncing 
plan was put through the £1 ordinary shares have fallen from 215. 
to 1§s., partly as a result of the change in general market conditions, 
but partly, too, because the plan involved the creation of 1,000,000 
new £1 4} per cent. preference shares with rights of conversion into 
the ordinary. These conversion rights undoubtedly set limits to the 
immediate possibilities of the ordinary shares whenever the quotation 
is around par, but at 15s. the position is rather different. While I 
am not predicting any high rate of dividend on the ordinary capital, 
it seems to me that the revenue has already been brought up to a 
level which will cover a moderate distribution sufficient to justify a 
better valuation than 1§s. The merits of the 4} per cent. preferences 
at 21s. are obvious. The dividend is covered by a handsome margin, 
and one day the conversion option may be worth exercising. 


SHARE FOR RECOVERY 

In the market setback of the past few weeks the lowering of quota- 
tions has been rather undiscriminating, shares of companies in some 
of the “ essential” groups having suffered equally with the rest. A 
good illustration is afforded by Oldham and Son 1s. ordinaries, which 
have tumbled from 13s. 6d. to 10s. in spite of the good results 
announced for the year to May 31st and fhe promising prospects. 
This company, whose attractions as an investment medium I outlined 
three months ago, is one of the largest makers of electric storage 
batteries, the largest manufacturer of portable mining electric safety 
lamps, and a leading producer of felting machinery. With its exten- 
sive export business it is clearly engaged on high priority work and 
should therefore be well placed in relation to the Government’s new 
programme. 

Profits for the year to May 31st rose from £146,172 to £159,177; 
but taxation, including £40,000 for E.P.T., absorbed over £98,000. 
Even so, the payment of a 60 per cent. dividend was consistent with 
an increase in the carry-forward from £55,897 to £66,303. In the 
current year the outlook is improved considerably by the disappear- 
ance of E.P.T., so that assuming that gross earnings are maintained, 
as seems likely, the net amount available for dividends will be 
materially increased. On the 60 per cent. dividend rate the yield at 
10s. is 6 per cent., which is generous on the equity of a progressive 
business of this kind.” The shares should pay well to put away for 
yield and capital appreciation, 
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COMPANY MEETING 
TELEPHONE RENTALS 


The annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals Limited, was held 
on September 22nd in London, Mr. Fred. T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp.L.E.E. 
(chairman and joint managing director), presiding. 

The chairman in the course of his speech said: 

Our rental revenue amounts to £599,250, an increase of about £30,000 
over that of the previous year, while the profit on trading and miscellaneous 
receipts amount to £66,733 and compares with about £41,600 under the 
same heading last year. 

The net profit on the year’s operations amounts to £198,258. We have 
transferred £10,000 to general reserve and have made provision for divi- 
dends at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, the samme rate as last year. 

Although we are not actual manufacturers of the equipment we instal 
and maintain, this shortage of material affects our suppliers. With most 
of the factories with whom we deal the period between placing an order 
and the commencement of deliveries is between nine and twelve months. 
As a result of this unavoidable delay, on Ist January, 1947, we were in 
the position of having secured contracts representing an annual rental of 
over £100,000 per annum which had not been installed. 

By the end of the first half of 1947 most of the installations covered by 
these contracts had been fitted, but equally during that same period the 
volume of new business secured came in at a greater rate than that at 
which we were able to instal without increasing further the already very 
long completion period. 

The directors had decided that for the time being, and probably for 
the remainder of this current year, they would restrict our selling efforts 
to our subscriber market. 

The title of our company—Telephone Rentals Limited—is in these 
days somewhat misleading. For today, our comprehensive T.R. service 
not only covers internal telecommunication, which is identified and well- 
known throughout the British Isles under the name “ Telematic,” but 
also time control, job costing and factory broadcasting. About one-third 
of our total rental revenue is derived from these latter phases of T.R. 
Service, each of which is of great importance in the industrial world 
today, and each of which is capable of great development in the future. 

In my address I have endeavoured to convey to you that your company 
is always looking ahead, is developing on progressive lines, and on safe 
lines financially, which should give you every confidence for its continued 


success in the years to come. 


The report was adopted. 
desperately poor, need your help. 
The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please will 
YOU help this sad case ? 
CANCER SUFFERER—No. 47684. Young man (36), with wife 
and baby daughter, has no margin of insurance benefit after 
paying rent, etc. Small savings (intended for a holiday) have 
been used up. Needs milk diet, also fares for institutional 
treatment, 14/6 a week. 
This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 
camnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Hon. President : HJH, PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY for CANCER RELIEF 
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Full details from 
PLANET HOUSE. 
FINSBURY ppt 
LONDON. §-© ‘ 
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If energy is 


If your energy is flagging, 
concentration difficult, and 
work a burden, start taking 
Phyllosan tablets today! Just 
two tablets three times a 
day before meals—so easy to 
take, but if taken regularly 
what a difference they make! 
Phyllosan tablets revitalize 
your blood, improve your cir- 
culation, and increase your 
energy. Prices 3/3, 5/4 (double 
quantity), and 20/- (family 
size), including purchase tax. 


You, too, should take 


PHYLLOSAN 


to revitalize your blood, improve your circulation 
strengthen your nerves, and increase your energy 


413 





Of all chemists : 9/3, 5/4 (double quantity), and 20/- (Family Size), including Purchase Tax 
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The Rover Co. Ltd., Solibull, Birmingham ; and Devonshire House, London 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
@veraging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra, 
CCIDENT sickness insurances, 10/- yrly, Choice of sev- 
eral house purchase schemes.—Hoawoop, Turvey, Beds. 
GREAT saving; Suits, Overcoats turned equal to new 
from 100s.; list free; good clothes need highest grade 
super tailoring.-Watxer’s Screntivic TuRNING AND TAILOR- 
uNG Wores Lro., 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, Essex. (Dept. 76.) 
MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Esquire, Gooa Housekeeping, 
Look, Life, etc. Feary subscriptions arranged to ali 
leading magazines, ideal birthday gifts, 12 page descriptive 
book let Imomas aNp Co., 161-8 Layton Rd.. Blackpool. 
NEW TYPE ANNUITY almost Tax Free for many 
years, no capital loss, but Dovustinc or TRrsting your 
income, can now be bought from leading Insurance Co. 


Por full details state age and amt. of cap. avail.—Box 952. 
POLLO—the Collectors’ monthly Art Magazine. Oct. 
issue contains articles on Current Art shows, Period 


Purniture, Pewter, 17th century pistols, English porcelain, 
Past impressionists (Courtauld) and Saleroom prices. 
Annual subscription £2.—Apoitto, 10, Vigo St.. W.1 
Specimen copy, Isa 6d. 
UTUMN PREVIEW.—The new Leodian models for 
Autumn, together with the latest range of fine quality 
Wool cloths are now ready Models to meascre from 86/-, 
Write today (postcard, please) for catalogue and patterns, 
—Leoo1an (SP. 43), Union House. Bridge Street, Leeds 2. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for Fur 
Crusade leaflets, which also tell you how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methols.—Masoa C, 
Van vex Bri, 49 Tregunter Road, London, S 10. 
E SATISFIED—buy 
Bermaline Bread. 
Asx Your Bacek 
] USINESS man offered 2 fnshd. rooms with brd.——Muss 
Ricuagos, Threecornéred Stanley, Amersham, Bucks. 
YALENDARS.—Old English Customs still in being, 
3s. 6d. Flowers and their Saints, 2s. 6d. Both post 
free Mark Savace, Upper Basildon, Reading 
YANCER SUFFERER, 47509. Poor old man (67) requires 
to be fitted with new type of mobile (plastic) eye, cost 
ten guineas. This is but one of many sad cases for whom 
funds are urgently required. Jewellery welcomed and sold, 
—NatTionaL Society yom Cancer Retiey. Dept. G.7, 47, 
Victoria St., S.W.1. 
VHARACTER Readings from Handwriting.—A scientific 
J delineation of your handwriting will reveal your true 


Personality, ossibilities and limitations Questions 
answered ee 10/6. character sketch 5/-.—Write to 
Rosert Jametin, Graphologist, BCM/Veritas, W.C.1 


YOFPEE of pre-war quality prepared by specialists estab- 
lished in 1901 (14 highest awards) The coffee is 
Toasted and ground on day of dispatch 1 lb. 3/6d., 2 Ibs, 
6/4d., 3) Ibs. 10/-, 6 Ibs. 18/. inc. pstg. Your orders 
will receive prompt’ attention oe PLANTATIONS Lto., 
118, Ballards Lane. London 
VONPIDENTIAL service. yiats rs Ltd. will receive and 
record telephone calls on your behaif. A boon to all 
whose business entails travelling. Tell friends to leave 
messages for you with Finders. These will be relayed to 
you on demand. Membership 10/- p.a.—Details from 
Finvers Ltp., 77, Dean Street, W.1. GERrard 9050. 
] UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND, learned in twelve 
2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for first 
lesson to (S.R. 2), Durron, 92, Great Russell St.. W 
{_XCHANGE, Eltham, 8.E.9, self-contained unfurnished 
4modern flat, 1 sit., 3 beds., bath. and kitchen, own 
garden, vacant soon, for bungalow or small hou se. all con- 
veniences, country, near South Coast.—Box 2188 
)‘X-W.R.N.S. student urgently requires s.c. flatiet or 
4 bed-sitting room, easy distance Hampstead.—Box 217a. 
Wwance Recionat Trust, Ltp., 8. Clifford Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone REGent 5983 
and REGent 2914. . 
RENCH Penguin books, 9 for sale, clean cond., class. 
and contemp. authors, 18s.—Reres, Bacton, Norwich. 
T EAL’S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
interior types) and clean cases, but they regret they 
cannot supply new covers at present.—Hrat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. Morning Coffee, Lunch and Tea. 
Wines by the glass by T. A. Layton 
} EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture or furniture of 
their own manufacture. Will owners in the London 
@rea please send full ace to Heat ano Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Roa w.i. 
EAL'S wish to buy. old-fashioned Quilts in good con- 
dition particularly those of Patchwork, Tufted, Hand 
uilted and Checker Plaids, or those made up of Old 
rocades.—Will owners please send desc riptions to HEAL 
anp Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road. fi 
EAL’S wish to buy glass candlesticks and candelabra 
with pendant lustres Will owners please send full 
particulars to Heat & Son Ltp., 196. Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1 
t EALTH HORIZON—a quarterly magazine, containing 
about eleven articles for the intelligent reader. 
October issue includes ASTHMA by R. J. 8. McDowall. 
Five shillings per year—January April, July, October 
H ELP your European friends without depleting Britain's 
larder by sending @ parcel from Dominions. For 
you can send a fully insured parc el conti 
food to any address on the 
American and French Zones f 
Overseas Surpry Co, Lrp., kside Headingt on, Oxford, 
Hyquest PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, especi- 
collections, gold and rar eiives pieces Standard 
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Cataloguc of English Coins 5s.; Seaby’s monthly Coin ana 
Meda Bulle in, 2s. 6d. per annum.—B. A. Seasy, Lro., 65, 
Great Port — Street, Lond n, W.l 
to Stop Smoking Safeguard health 
ands ¢ 3 booklet of World 
ned (Dept. 11), 265, 
Strand, London 


NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddered 
stockings in three days l mar rking damage.— 
Bet. Invistste Menvers, Ltp., 22. Ne Bond st.. W.1. 
T'S REAL tobacco—rich and mellow, 
TOM LONG'S a pal to any fellow 
T Is GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to Stents 
all over Britain who have sent their old felts 
response to these appeals Hats are still needed in Rone 
or small quantities, and will be accepted gladly by the 
Aprpeat Secaerany, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, & " 
ADY, running house party at Christmas for a week or 
fortnight, would like to hear from others wishing to 
join; children welcomed.—Box 210 

















KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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SE R VICE 


Efficient amplification equipment 
for public meetings, fetes, shows, 
regattas, sports meetings, etc, 
Fully qualified engineers{in attend- 
ance. Write or phone for free 
estimate. Distance no object. 


OF READING 
Telephone: 44ll 
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HASTINGS & EAST SUSSEX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


BY ESTABLISHED 1851 
WELLINGTON PLACE * HASTINGS 
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ADY Dispenser, who helps support wid Mother 
now in delicate state of Reaith after three sta ot 
rheumatic fever. Will you help us to pay for her 
valescence?—(Case 338), Appeal “‘S,"’ Distressep Gen 
Fotx’s Alp AssociaTion, 74, Brook Green, London, We. 
UNCH and Wine at Layton’s Wine Room, 2a, Duke 
St. (by Manchester Sq.), W.1. Welbeck 8308. 
Ms FAIR MAID sells model gowns on commission with. 
out coupons. Alterations.—6, Derby St., Curzon gt, 


M ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s can nog 
undertake repairs to meta] bedsteads, cots 
& Son. 


and metal 
spring —- —HEAL 196, Tottenham Court 
1 


Road 
ONOMARK. eee London Address 
Me directed. 5s. p.a—-Write BM/MONO, 33 w.ae"™™ 
NV S.S. TYPED. — ls. 9d r 1,000 words, carbons 
e 3d. Also PLAYS, TRANSLATIONS. French, German, 
Italian, &c, Prices on enquiry.—Miss Hanrer, 4 Tavyiton 
Street, London, C.1. 
NEY re Seanbetes (a) Canadian bound edges 
60 in. x -, colours blue-grey and light grey. 
70 pr.; (b) niente ‘ores, 60 in. x 87 in., 60/- pr. ew 
White Twill Mattress Cases, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 [t., 27/6 each 
New Ground Sheets, double texture, 78 in. x 36 in., 1§/: 
each. Carr. free. Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conway 
Lro. (Dept. 48), 174 Stoke Newington Church Street, 
London, N.16 
RDINARY writing at 100-120 words per minute. aly 
languages Test lesson 3d.—Durtons Srrepwonss 
(S51), 92-3, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
OLICITOR, aged 36, Honoursman, Commissioner, exp. in 
prov. practice, to purchase or succeed to sim practice, 
Immed. available with capital. Highest refs.—Box 20a. 
OUTH Africa in 4 days by 24-seater aircraft. 2199 
incl. Passports and visas arranged. All arrangements 
made.—-Ackroyos Ain TRAVEL Lrp., 84, Jermyn St., S.W.1. 
Whitehall 3292/6 
Sj) *Pincan Spaniels Handsome and sturdy pups, 3 mths. 
Irish bench champion sire. Dam superb worker and 
show bitch. 9 gns., c.p.—Wuinsor, 61, Galwally Av., Belfast, 
TAIRS BLAZING .. . but ESCAPE certain for you 
7 family (irrespective height of bedroom), if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £10. Details id. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
TAMPS.—Mint sets. Hong Kong Centenary, 15s.; New 
Zealand Centenary, 30s.; Bahamas Landfall, 65s.; 
Poland Monte Cassino, 15s.; also Belgian Charity 1939 
Free French, 1941 and others. Good coliection Spain £13, 
—ABIGALL, 414, Unthank Rd., Norwich 
A ber FOOD SITUATION. The interesting Correspondence 
Course in Food Values will show you how to make the 
most of your rations.—Write for partics: S.D.T., Tas 
CATERING CORRESPONDENCE CoLLecr Ltp., 34-37, Aybrook 
Street, London, J 
NO let furnished, West Malvern, small house, comfort. 
able and labour-saving; gas and electricity, 2 bed. 
sitting-room, bathroom and kitchen; suitable 2 ladies. 
Minimum 6 months.—Box 216a 
’JYYPING and Duplicating.—Literary and commercial work. 
Prompt, persona] service; 14 yrs.’ exp. Exe, refs 
Shorthand. "Terms reasonable.—MARrGueRire Watts, 6, 
fis lifax Pl., Leeds, 1 
rJ\YPEWRI TER —New Remington Streamlined Portable. 
Nearest offer £45.—Box 2l4a 
TNDERGRADUATE (woman, ex-Services) requires un- 
} turn, room or rooms in central London immediately.— 
Sarcent, Eythorne, Chesworth Lane, Horsham Sussex. 
\ JANTED.—Second-hand copies in good con dition of 
Croker Pa ers ; Creevy Diaries; ‘Grevil le Memoirs; 
Percy Fitzgerald’s Reign of George IV.—-Box 2 08a. 
Wy Azcnss | WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of Order. 
Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or offer by 
return.—KAY’'S (SN), 19 Bepweed 5 Avenue, Manchester, 4 
WHEke ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW? 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature. 
Develop your latent talents in your spare time with the 
Lonvon Scoot or JournAtism—the only schoo] under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors REDU! 
FEES Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. Eng. Literature 
Personal tuition by correspondence. No time limit. 
advice and Booklet from Prospectus Dept. U8J.. 
57. Gordon Square, London W.C.1. Mus. 457 
Ww. anybody interested in the development of & 
marriage agency with a definite social and moral 
welfare aspect. please write to Box 2lla 
wars FOR PROFIT. - Send for free booklet.—Recmnt 
InstituTe (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 








EDUCATIONAL 


SHRIDGE — BERKHAMSTED, HERTS (Principal: 

General Sir Bernard Paget, G.C.B., D.S.O., MC). 
Ashridge is a residential College for education in Citizen- 
ship and provides an open forum for discussion. Course 
42 Week-end October 24th-27th, 1947. DRAMA. _ Sub- 
: The History of the English Theatre: Miss Phyllis 
l The Living Theatre: Can it sur ? Norman 
.. Drama in® Education: John rett, Esq 
lac . 















the Modern Theatre: 
assembles 







made to th e BURSAK, / 
phone: Little Gaddesde 
VHICHEL EY HALL PREP/ 
7-14 Healthy indi 
Individual attention y 
staff A few vacancies 
*rm.—For Prospectu s apply Major 
} ; 











Chicheley Hall. Newport Pagnall, Buch *Phone: 
h Crawley 23 
yAV IES’S Inpivivvan Turton For ee ee yey 


vice without fee or obligation Spe ci 
vil oreign Service Jnive y Entr 
1 Certificate etc Separate establishme 
nd fifteen Visiting (ters can be arrang 
54 Hyde Park Gat e, S.W.7. WES. 6564 
OME STUDY FOR DE GREES,. &c Postal Tuition for 
Lon m wg Spec. Ent . B.Sc., B.Sc.(Bcon.), 
B.Com , LI B.D. and Dip oma, Moderate Fees, instal- 
me -Pre ~~4 tus from C. D. Parker M.A. LL.D., Dept. 
B 93, “WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 
I A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.—Unig 
4 personal. No text-box ks needed Fee £6 6s Por 
syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 27a. 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57 Duke St., 
4 MAY. 6626-7. New courses start October 6th, soe 
USSIAN, German, French. by Professional teacher. 
—Ness, 8 Flat, 102 Great Titchfield Street, W 
PANISH LITERARY PUBLICATION: Boterin Dm 
WO Iwsrituro Espanot.—58 Princes Gate, 58.W.7 
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JSE. Nr. BLETCHLEY. Country House Centre 
STORE, rereative Crafts. Now open to receive limited 


introduction to some simple crafts, weekends 

a eOyS. Tennis, bathing, fishing. Terms from 15s. 
ry y. Weekend course ‘‘ House Decorating “tober 
¥ 90. “Conference for Welfare Officers, November 7-9. 
TTNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, founded 
/""jgs7, prepares students for London University 
Matriculation. Intermediate and Degree examinations; 

for Schoo! Certioates (Oxford. Cambridge, Northern 

and others), Pre-Medical, Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. 
Univ. lege is an Educational Trust not primarily con- 
Te as @ profit-making concern Highly qualified 
agent tutors. Low fees, instalments Free re-prepara- 
on in event of failure.—Prospectus, post free, from 
REGISTRAR 76 Burlington House. Cambridge. 
7. GODRIC’S COL LEGE FOR SECRETARIAL AND 
§ ALLIED CAREERS, 49, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, London, 
uW.3. A sound training for good posts 


APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & W ANTED 
CHIMOTA COLLEGE, GOLD COAST.--Wanted for 
Achimota Secondary School teachers for the following 
subjects to Sch and Higher Certificate standard: Eng 

sh Literature sics, French, Geography Salary £6v0 

0 £1,030 in overseas allowance Frospect of pro- 

motion to senior posts, rising to maximum of £1,300 

Candidates, either men or women should have honours 

degrees and be willing to enter into genera! school life. 

Quarters are provided but a deduction is made for rent. 

Pree passages, medica) and dental service. Leave to United 

Kingdom every 18 months Appointments are nsionable 

Purther particulars and application forms to be obtained 

from the Secretary, Achimota Committee, Edinburgh 

House, 2, Eaton Gate, London. S.W.1. 

TIRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY for Literary Aspirahts to 
I study short-story writing under expert editoria) super. 
vision. Individual tuition guaranteed.— Box 

B.C. invites applications for post of Senior Assistant 

ein Near Eastern Service at Aldenham Duties of 
post are con erned with supervision of linguistic standards 
of Arabic and Persian programmes A very high standard 
of written and spoken Arabic and Persian essential, to- 
gether with ability to undertake full supervisory respon- 
sibility, The holder of the post may also be required to 
participate in programme planning and other operations 
of the Depariment as a whole Salary is in grade rising 
by aanual increments of £50 to a maximum of £1.100 per 
annum, but the initial appointment may be made on grad, 

rising by annual increments of £40 to a maximum o 

£000 per annum Detailed applications to ApPpoINTMENTS 

Opricer, mee House, London, W.1, marke 
oo. : ithin 7 days. For acknowledgement enclose 
amped addressed envelope 
PyIRMINGHAM. THE UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES.—APPLICATIONS are in- 

vied for ORGANIZING TUTOR in Herefordshire. Salary, 

£550-£650 per annum Final date for application October 
j8th.—Purther particulars from the Dixecror or Exrra- 

Moaat Srupies, University, Edmund St. Birmingham, 3 

ty SERVICE COMMISSION.--The Civil Service Com- 
missioners announce three vacancies for permanent 

and pensionable posts of Assistant Directors of Examina- 
tions in their Department. The posts will be filled by 

competitive interview, Application must be made on a 

form which can be obtained with full information from 

the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6, Burlington 

Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 1989 The completed 

application form must be returned to him by October 3lst, 

1947 The posts are open to both men and wonen 

Candidates should normally be at least 25 and under 20 

years of age on September Ist, 1947, but candidates with 

good qualifications under 40 on that date will be con- 
sidered. Candidates should be university graduates with 
the following qualifications: Post 1: Honours in Mathe- 
matics, preferably First Class Some knowledge of physics 
would be of value Post 2: Honours in 
ferably First Class. Some knowledge of other 
ubjects, particularly Latin and Greek or Geography, would 
be of value. Post 3: Honours in History, preferably First 
Class. Qualifications in English or Geography would be 


















an advantage Teaching experience will be taken into 
account; examining and/or interviewing experience will 
be an advactage. The duties of an Assistant Director of 
Fxaminat: ior are connected with the setting of examina- 
tron papers the valuing of candidates’ work. the prepare 
tion of abuse and contact with educational i 
there is also sem strative work dealing witt 

matters arising out of ‘recruitment to the —_ 





Negotiation with Government Departments > 
uccessful candidates may be required to unde -. inter- 
viewing work and to assist in organising gn gene Sg ~ 
men between 25 and 30 years of age the sala a 

£400 x £25 £700: the starting salary wil I range ir m ¢ 400 












to £700 taking account of alificatior 
na pr muneration five year 
For a man 


from £700 
usus al superannuation 
able For women, the 
£20—£575 and £575 x 
"for 2 woman between 25 
5 and for a 
75 at age 30 
later for 
qualifica. 
the Civil 
administration 
Scmmissioners as having 
ill be possibilities of promo- 
I ; after a reasonable period 
the "Ministes of Education will be prepared 
rable nsideration for appointment as H.M 
those who. after say 5 years, are recom- 
the Commissioners 
ge 60 oe Held high ex. posts in Gov 
aia ervice. as we as in Political, Municipal & 
jamationa! work. Travelled widely. Seeks post as Adviser 
estigat< a son officer, ful] or pt. time Box 207a 


arrespondir " 
£25—£950: and 














GTOKE HOUS Nr. BLETCHLEY, Centre for Recreative 
- alts. Gent.ewoman with sister or friend offered varied 
ont interest Posts on staff as cook and assista 


ant 
T= LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (University of London).—Appli- 
cations are invited for appointment to a LECTURESHIP 
of Geography Candidates should mention the aspects 
A subject in which they are particularly interested 
pon £500 p.a. rising to £850 with superannuation and 
Seumational allowance. Applications, which should be 
oo by the names and addresses of three referees, 
my be forwarded not later than October 15th, 1947, to 
ro ECRETARY, London School of Economics. Houghton 8t., 
wych, London, W.C.2, from whom further information 
y be obtained 
RITER seeks collaborative work Time and type- 
writer Wor'd-travelled. Finascial consideration 
secondary.-Box 215a 
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85 M.P.s support 


THE PLAN FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT 


by Henry Usborne, M.P. 
Evelyn King, M.P. 
Victor Collins, M.P. 
Mrs. Edith Wills, M.P., ete. 


Get your copy from 


CRUSADE FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT 

(Parliamentary Committee) 

5, Old Palace Yard, London, 
Price 1/1 (post free) 

















2 a 
Price 3° each 
wew Tax 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


Y/N \t0Q\\ 





JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 








‘How can any woman wear a trapped fur, 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with prolonged 
These were Grey Owl's words to me. 
ite for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
i i you need not be ashamed 


49, Tregunter Road, South Kensington, $.W.10 











atever your work, 


Here in the Derby- 
shire Hills, health comes smiling to those who 
if you desire rest or recreation, 


Winter Garden with spring dancing floor, etc., 
and the pleasure of company where the daily 
average of visitors is 200. 


Smedley’s 
at Matlock 


Every modern treatment. 
two Resident Physicians. 


Baths staff of forty, 
Tariff on application. 
MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Matlock 17 ( five lines). 


“Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 





PURELY PERSONAL 








for a King Six Cigar and they 
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YNIVERSITY OF LEEDS.—Derarrment or Economics snp 
Commerce.—Applications are invited for t post of 
Lecturer in Economics or Economic History on the salary 
scale £550 rising by £25 annually to £900 a year. Appli- 
cations should reach the Recistrar, University, Leeds, 2 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained), not 
later than October 20th. 
YOUNG ex-Army field officer (parachutist and General 
Staff) wishes change present remunerative City em- 
ployment as Departmental Manager large concern, fot 
rural employment with private individual or small under- 
taking at salary £600 per year erienced private secre- 
tary, competent in business am conduct of meet- 
ings Income Tax, Investments and labour control. 
Capable tutor in riding, boxing, shooting and rugby foot- 
ball. Also in Science, Maths. and Economics (London Uni- 
versity). Would welcome practical land work, willingly 
inciate duties. groom, chauffeur or pilot. Medically A.1. 
Married.—-Box 953, L.P.E., 110, St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
7 OUNG lady, art student, seeks »sition in_ or near 
London; sec. experience and qualifications.—Box 206a 





EXHIBITIONS 
UTUMN COLLECTION of early English Water Colours, 
4 at Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 1 


.XHIBITION to mark Moscow's 800th anniversary; 
4 photographs, books, prints etc.. at Friendship House 
15, Devonshire Street, W.1, from September 8 to October 4 
Weekdays 10-8. Admission free 
N ARLOWE GALLERIES, 40, Elizabeth Street, S.W.1. 
. Paintings by Oliver Horsley Gotch. From Sept. 2ad- 
Oct. 4th. 10-5, exc. Sa 
ECENT Paintings by. EVELYN HARRIS and Flower 
Paintings by MARION MIDDLETON.—Heat snp Son, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
YOOTH'S: Paintings by NADIA BENOIS. Daily 9.30 to 
6, Sats, 9.30 to 1.—31, Brutoa St., 1. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


] IS MAJESTY'S, WHI 6606. Com. Oct. 2. SHAKE- 
SPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE CO. Richard II, 
Romeo & Juliet, Twelfth Night. Details from theatre. 


AY OISEIWITSCH CENTRAL HALL, Westminster, 
THURS. NEXT, at 7.30. Only Recital prior to World 
Tour. Sonata in B minor, Liszt; Pictures from an =x- 
hibition, Moussorgsky; Variation on a Theme by Pa 
anini, ye Works by Bach, Medtner, pean. 
12/6, 10/6, 7 5/-, 3/+, Hall (Whi. 4259) & Ines & 
TILLeTT Lrp., 134, Wigmore St., 1. 

IALTO.—** Les ger de la Nuit " (A), Eng. oye. 

Progs. begin 12.5, 2.45, 5.20, 8 p.m.; Sundays 4.30 & 7.1 





LECTURES 
CUR mATiIon separ, Lecture-discussions by J. P. 
McErilean, L.és . _ Thursdays 5.30-7.—City Literary 


Institute, Stukeley st. Drury Lane. 
ACTS and Fancies about Psychism. Mrs. L. J. Bendit. 
Sunday Sept. 28th at P.m.—THe THEOSOPHICAL 
Society, 50, At, Place, W.1. 
GC STORM CENTRE. Christopher Buckley, 
Livingstone Hall, Broadway, Monday, September 29, 
7 p.m. Adm. ils. Partics. course, subsequent lectures 
European coustries: Bait. Leacue Europ, Freevom, 66, 
Elizabeth St. Sloane 9927. 
ONDON UNIVERSITY (Centre for Courses in Inter- 
4 national Affairs) Specia] course of evening lectures 
on ‘“‘ THE U.S.S.R. AND THE WEST,"’ Monday evenings, 
6-7.30 p.m., Oct. 13 to Dec 8, London School of Hygiene. 
Tickets (10s. for course of 9 lectures) by advance booking 
only.—-Enquiries and applic to Secy., Courses in Inter- 
national Affairs, Senate Ho., W.C.1. 
N OSCOW THROUGH THE AGES, lecture by John 
Lawrence, Friday, October 3rd, at 7.30 p.m. Friend- 
ship House, 15, Devonshire St., W.1. 
NEW series of eight Lunch-Hour Meetings on current 
IN International Pro! lems.. Wednesdays, 1.15 p.m., Kings- 
way Hall, W.C.2. Oct, 8, G. D. H. Cole: ‘* Eurore AND Tus 
PROBLEM OF Democracy.” Oct. 15, C. E. M. Joad: * Tue 
Case ror FEepERATION RESTATED.’ Oct. 22, Krishna Menon: 
“THe INDIAN UNION IN WorRLD Arrairs.’” Admission free. 
—Prospectus of series from NATIONAL Prace CounciL, 144, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
paces RESEARCH —Four public lectures at Cax- 
ton Hall, Westminister S.W.1. at 3 p.m, on Friday, 
October 17; Friday, November 21; and Friday, Decesaber 
12, 1947. The lectures will be given by W,. H. Salter, 
President of the Society for Psychical Research, Professor 
H. H. Price, Dr. S. G. Soal, and Professor C. D. Broad. 
A Discussion Meeting will be held on Friday, January 16, 
1948 Adn.ission free. Tickets for reserved seats may be 
obtained in advance from the SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PsycuicaL Researcu, 31, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
rJ\HE GOLDERS GREEN PARLIAMENT __reassembles 
Wednesday, October Ist with a SPEAKER'S RECEP- 
TION at the INSTITUTE, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
Meetings every Wednesday at 8 p.m. Officially supported 
by all political parties and prominent Independents. 
Subscription 10s. per session: 15s. for married couples, 
5s. for young people under 21 and students. Full pare ue 


lars ae nable from Clerks of the Parliament, M s. 

Ecr x, i. 2 Lille rest Avenue, N.W.11 ALL WELCOME. 

REFRESHMENTS : 
TOGA.—Talks on Yoga, its principles and practice (in 


cluding special children’s lecture). Caxton Hal]. West- 
minster, Pri & 8 Sat., Oct. 10 & 11. daily 1-2, 3-4, 6-7, 
with Dr H Pp. Shastri Litt.D., at 8 Adm. free (a few 
res. seats éd. each lecture).—Information from Secy., 
SHANTI SADAN 2, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W.8. 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 


CCOMMODATION in well appt. house, Park Lane, 
Furnished B.S. rooms C.H., C.H.W. meals.—May 8591. 
CCOMMODATION booked, approved West Country 
—_— guest houses farms Nove! Magazine-Guide, 
is. posted.—Riviera Bureav, 45, Fleet St., Torquay. 
A LOVELY September or October Hotrpay can still be 
arranged on the Dalmatian Coast. Visitors returning 
from Yugoslavia report a wonderful time Sixteen days, 
45 gns.—Write, Farrways & Swinrorp Travel, Department 
(G). Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, London 
8.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 2214 The directors deal 
personally with your arrangements 
Cae HEAD HOTEL, CARLYON BAY, ST AUSTELL, 
CORNWALL.—Visit this grand coast and enjcy the 
intimate atmosphere and perfect comfort at this very 
well-appointed hotel. Excellent meals. Golf, tennis, ete 
Club Licence. Tel.: Par. 126. 














HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. (continued) 
JDEVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH. SOUTH DEVON. 


Delightful for winter residence A very b.gh standard 
of comfort is eosured at this first-class hot of 50 bed- 
rooms which clude se!f-contained : Central 
heating throughout Lift all floors Pac South over- 
looking sea, and stands in its own cher grounds 
adjoining Golf Course Free Golf. Hare Te: ants Court. 
censed, Telephone 2277. 

DASTBOURNE —BELLE VUE HOTEL (on. sea. front), 











4 directly opposite Pier Accommodation 100. Excellen 
Cuisine.—'Phone. 3203 

YASTBOURNE.—THE CAVENDISH. A winter holiday fa 

4 warmth and comfort, In this luxuriously appointed 
hotel on the Grand Parade you will find a perfect service 
and an excellent cuisine Central heating throughout. 
Private bathrooms Cocktal) bar. Telephones in every 
room Special winter terms on application Proprietors: 


Pimm's Lid. Manager: P. Cuvacuman. Telephone: East- 
bourne 2740 
"SPLANADE.—Scarborough’s tonic alr is at its best 
4at the Esplanade Private Hotel, where every bedroom 
has a sea view Every comfort.—Tarif from Manacea, 
Belmont Road, Scarborough. ‘Phone: 1411. 


‘XMOUTH, S. Devon.—Pencarwick Horet. Much sough 

4atter for winter residence on account of the genie 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. b 
Gas fires and h. & c. all bedrooms. Sunny central posl- 
tion. overlooking sea. Tel. 3307. 


Gaeta Vicarage, Cambridge.—Guests received 
for periods of one or two weeks. 
TD form S.W. Winter accommodation or longer. Own 
we and garden produce. Shooting, fishing. Bridge, 
&c. 5 gns. wkly. Good fires.—Particulars, Box 201 
‘anon. sunny, divan room for one or two cee 
4 with partial board.—26 Belsize Lane, Hampstead, 


ANATON, Devon.—To be let furnished from Michael- 
mas, “ EBWORTHY.” a convenient house, with 
charming moorland views. 2 sit., 6 bed, 2 bath, kitchen, 
etc. Indoor sanitation, phone, garage for two, near chur 
and village.—Apply Owner, Clifiden, Teignmou ome 
R. LAUNCESTON, Cornwall. OLD TREE. Hi =z 
N TEL. Forget drudgery this Winter. Live a eare. 
free life in this well managed and beautifully appoin 
mansion Golf, tennis, ridin~ “tree Trout fshing, etc. 
From 5 gns. Tel.: Launceston 347. 
ORTH CORNWALL.— Wilse Down Hotel, near 
Launceston Shooting, Fishing between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm, Comfortable beds. Pully 
licensed.—WuuttincHam. Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 
ORTH DEVON, WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTE 
MILTON DAMEREL, Nr. Holsworthy offers specia’ 
winter terms, good food, every comfort, cheerful service 
in the atmosphere of a Country House. Rough Shooting, 
inexpensive Hunting with 3 packs. 
ORWOOD.—A quiet residential Hotel with beautiful 
gardens of 5 acres within easy access of City and 
West End. 50 bedrooms, excellent chef, passenger - 
to all floors. Pully licensed Terms from 5 gns 
week.—Miss GRAHAM, Manageress, Queen's Hotel, Shurch 
Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E.1 Tel.: Liv. 1616. 
Pcetiaece HOTEL, FAIRY CROSS, Nr, BIDEFORD. 
One of Britain's fine mansions adapted luxury hotel 
of exceptional character in 58 acres. Pte. beach. Every 
bedroom comfdrt; rooms pte. bathroom Perfect cuisine. 
Fine wines. Fully Lic.—Write Winter terms; Spec. 
Prog. Tel.: Horns Cross ° 
EIGATE.—Well-appointed Guest House; beautiful sur- 
roundings; excellent centre for coast and London. 
Tennis, garage, rooms with fires, fitted basins. Now avail- 
able from 4) -. Stam! envelope eee Gusst 
House, Somers Road, Reigate. Tel.: 2632 
ETIRED gentleman owns well- furnished ia. Ht near 
Worth Dorset village on bus , & — 
light, power, constant hot water. garden. residen 
keeper. Owing to reduction of income wishes zy two 
gentiefolk to join him. 23 10s, per head per week.—Box 
2i2a 


O8SS-ON-WYE. ow maae centre and winter resort. 
Warm house bh. all rooms, excellent cooking. 
Reduced terms October to May.—Tus Wre Vattsr Gousst 
House Walford Road. 
JALCOMBE. 8S. DEVON TIDES BEACH HOTEL.— 
Enjoys the fairest view in ali lovely Devon. Vacan- 
J from YW "ee? 13th. Beside a delightful sandy 


Own bathi floats. Refreshingly comfort. 
able and wel! appointed. meals.—Tel.: . 

SOUTH COAST.—Winter _Mageumetation. Full Board 
2 Residence, good food, &c min. from centre of 
Bognor. Terms from 4 a, for lene stay. “ Sea Bank,” 
Outram Rd., Felpham, Bognor Regis. 


r bar OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. has now 
ned. Good food soft beds, a warm hotel. 
Radiat. rs and hot water in every bedroom. 
TPYREHARROCK HOTEL, NR. PORT ISAAC, Cornwall. 
To Winter at this lovely manor in 14) acres delightful 
grounds is to enjoy an atmosphere of unique happiness and 
complete comfort in traditiona] country house style. 
Modern amenities. Tel.: Port Isaac 2 
a ne yo! Purn. bed. sit. in cent. heated flat, use 
kit. & bthrm., con. h.w., no ser., £2/10 p.w.—Box 217a. 
Wwe RESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- 
20 GRANVILLE Piace, Orncuanp Sreeer, W.1. 
Tel.: Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till 10 p.m, Lunches, 
Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No house charges. Excellent 
continental cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery. 
Tables bookable for dinners 
Vy THILE the Petro! Ration ts still availiable have «a 
motoring tour of Central Scotland with Head ket ng 
at “ALLAN WATER HOTEL, BRIDGE OF ALLA 
Within easy reach of Gleneagles, Perth, Trossachs, blstorie 
Stirling. Bannockburn, Grampian Mountains, Rob Roy 
country All bedrooms fitted with running water, tele- 
phones and electric fires Spacious lounges, recreation 
room. baliroom and billiard room, hard tennis court. Excel- 
lent cuisine.—Terms on application to Resipenrt MANAGéa. 
"Phone: Bridge of Allan 2293 Accommodation available 
September and October 
Ww*E VALLEY omen, private hotel. on main Mon- 
mouth to Chepstow Road, 234 mis. from Monmouth, 
has vacancies for awd long- and short-term guests. 
Individual attention, exc. cooking. interior runs, Metts. 
h & c. water in rooms. — outa Cc. le- 
wood.” Redbrook, near Monmouth ‘Phone. : "“‘ton. 61. 
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rlOTELS 


Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


"I am a part of all that | have met.” 


FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS. 

A limited stock of Ashley Courtenay's “' Let's Halt 
“Awhile’’ (1947 edition) has been reserved jor over- 
seas sales. Beautifully illustrated, and describing some 
400 of bis recommended hotels, it makes a delightful 
reminder of home, and an original Christmas gift. 
Packed in carboard carton, ready for direct forward- 
ing, copies can be obtained, price 65. 64. each, 
inclusive of postage, from Ashley Courtenay, Ltd., 
Halifax House, Castle Street, Oxford. 


BOURNEMOUTH. HAZELWOOD HOTEL. Christ- 
church Road. A pleasing, charmingly, and modernly 
equipped hotel where the coming winter can have no 
terror for visitors. Very conveniently situated for 
buses, cinemas, shops, churches and the East Cliff. 
Lift. liberal catering. Garden view, overlooking the 
pines. Tel.: 1066. 

BOURNEMOUTH. MANOR HEATH HOTEL, Derby 
Road, Eastcliff. A charming and comfortable mansion 
with country house atmosphere, built originally for 
Lily Langtry Central heating. Excellent cuisine. 
Ne attention throughout by resident proprietors. 
e 9. 


BRANCASTER, Norfolk. THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL, 
Adjoining the Royal West Norfolk Golf Club, and 
within easy reach of Hunstanton, offers individual 
golfers and golfing societies looking for a late summer 
holiday a grand ‘ card,”’ plus tennis, riding, swimming, 
sailing, dancing Tel.: Brancaster 17. 
BRIGHTON, King’s Clif. STEYNING i 
Unique comfort and excellent cuisine Sea 
ast room has own private bathroom “en waite,” 
G.P.O Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Pully 
livensed Lift Garage Tel.: 2589. 
BROADWAY, WORCS. FARNCOMBE HOUSE HOTEL 
AND COUNTRY CLUB (750ft. up. Panoramic views 
over the Vale of Evesham) offers a home of good 
living 130 acres of grounds. Produce from home 
farm and gardens. The Broadway Golf Club and Com- 
fortable Dormy Guest House adjoining. Telephone 15. 


CARLYON BAY, St. Austell, CLIFF HEAD HOTEL 
overlooks this lovely coast. A delightfully intimate 
atmosphere and appointed for perfect comfort. 42 bed- 
rooms. Excellent meals. Own full-size Talkie Pro- 
jector. Club Licence. Golf. Tennis (indoor and out). 
Badminton and Squash within a few minutes’ walk. 
Tel.: 125. 
ee, ISLANDS. JERSEY. ST. BRELADES 
HOTEL. So many people have read about this 
——F.. isle where Austerity has not permeated, that 
we would advise Autumn and Winter patrons to contact 
us at once Be weather wise. Spend your Winter 
facing the south and the sun and free from restrictions, 
one and « half hours from London. Write R. H. Colley. 


CHURSTON, Nr. BRIXHAM. LUPTON HOTEL. A 
Country Mansion with an atmosphere of friendly 
comfort. An ideal centre for exploring South 
Devon. 18 hole Golf Course 1 mile. Brixham, the 
increasingly popular Yachting Centre, 2 miles. Brochure 
= on request. Licensed. Phone: Churston 
eeeeaney, TORPOINT, S&S. CORNWALL. THE 
HOTEL. For inexpensive Autumn and 
Winter ‘aan in one of the sunniest and warmest 
corners of Cornwall this comfortable 20-roomed hotel 
overlooking green-blue waves and within easy we of 
Plymouth invites your enquiries. From 4) 
Write Miss W. M. Eliott, Proprietress. 
DUNKELD. ATHOLL ARMS HOTEL. Now re-opened. 
At the bridgehead overlooking the River Tay. Centre 
for a lovely district Telephone 219 Trust Houses, 
Limited. 
Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD COUNTRY HOUSE 
HOTEL. A house of distinction set in a beautiful park 
and commanding a panorama of unparalleled loveliness, 
three miles from the sea and eight from historic 
Exeter. A home of character where the one aim of 
the resident directors is your comfort If you are 
seeking autumn leaves, or winter warmth, write 
N. A. Collard for fuller details. Tel.: Exmouth 3072. 


Nr. EXMOUTH. KNAPPE CROSS HOTEL. This 


beautifully designed Country House with terraced views | 








over sea and estuary can provide you with restful | 


luxury for an Autumn holiday Licensed Country 
fare and the personal interest of the resident owners 
Special terms for winter residents Private Hire Car 
available Tel.: Exmouth 3643 

FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON Situated on the 
Leas, facing the sea Fully licensed, with “* Bay Tree” 
Grill Room and Cocktail Bar. Lifts, Central Heating, 
Running water in all rooms. Lock-up garages. First- 
class cuisine. Moderate terms. Telephone 4663-4. 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL In the lee of 
the Leas. In the path of the Sun A first-class 
hotel for your holiday and for long period residence. 
Lift Private suites and bathrooms. Pully licensed. 
~.%. Theatres and Recreation Tel.: 2850 
HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL A first-class 
hotel, redecorated and refurnished. Now open. Com- 
fortably furnished bedrooms with Post Office telephones, 
6 acres of grounds. Hard tennis courts. Restaurant 
open to non-residents. Bracing and lovely situation. 
Good electric train service to Haslemere. Tel.: Hind- 
head 


LLANGURIG, near Lianidioes. Betw Shrewsbury 
and Aberystwyth. THE BLACK “Lion” 

(Tel. 3). Terms £7.7. per week; hot and cold water 
electric light, plentiful country fare 5,000 acres of 
Rough Shooting, providing a good mixed bag; approx, 
6 miles of trout fishing on Upper Wye 


LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL This beautifully 
situated Country House 1 mile from Lyndhurst ig now 
open under the personal direction of Colonel and 
Mrs. Hargreaves, who also own Cotswold House Hotel, 
Chipping Campden. The choice is yours, the New 
Forest, or The Cotswolds, for Autumn and Winter. 


LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. What is your Pleasure ? 
A cove for a bathe? Sea or river fishing? Ri 

on Exmoor? Good food? A cheery Cocktail Bar 
Dancing ? Then write to this superbly situated hotel 
for details. Manager: M. F. Bird. Tel.: Lynton 3234, 


NINFIELD. Wr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL HO’ 
The Sunny Sussex Coast is enticing, oe wit 
this Country House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as one’s 
base Comfortable beds, plentiful fare Own ri 
Stables Hard tennis court Dancing 
Licensed From 7 gns Tel.: Ninfleld 330 


Nr. OXFORD (9 miles.) BRIMPTON GRANGE 
HOTEL, MILTON COMMON. Offers really warm ang 
comfortable winter quarters (every room centrally 
heated) Good food and service. Fully licensed. 
October 1st onwards from 6 gns. Write Mrs. V, @, 
Shrubsall. Tel.: Great Milton 6 
PENZANCE, overlooking Mounts Bay. Winter in 
warmth and comfort THE MARINE HOTEL offers 
you excellent food and every comfort, log fires in the 
lounge, H. & C, gas fires and slumberland beds in all 
bedrooms Winter terms 6 gns. per week inclusive, 
Penzance 236. 
PULBOROUGH, Sussex. CHEQUERS. Unusual - 
fort, old-world charm. Delightful sunny location. 
C.H. log fires, etc.—really warm in winter. Farm 
and garden produce, varied and appetising meals 
(invariably commended). Excellent golf, riding, 
fishing; lovely walks. 1 hr. London, nr. Station, 
Licensed Tel.: Pulborough 86. 
Nr. ROSS-ON-WYE. MOUNT CRAIG HOTEL. Por 
leisured Autumn or Winter residence, Mount Craig is 
a haven of contentment offering sunny rooms, lovely 
we over, the be ea of nourishing country fare, 
an ovely gardens. licensed. From 7 gns. ace 
to season. Tel.: Liangarron 241. . — 
Nr. SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL COUNTR' 
CLUB. Why not be free of Winter cares in a 
dignified 17th Century House on "bus route. Real 
warmth, best country food, private baths, Own 
Shooting. bye my Se for small number 
residen seeking the st Write f 
R. W. Corbett. a 
SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 


seclusion a hundred yards from the sea, this one-time . 


Royal Residence will appeal to all who look for winter 
warmth, comfort, good catering and personal service 
Under the personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. 
Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 
SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, ‘facing the sea. 
Come and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Breakfast 
in bed. Telephone and Self-Controlled wireless by 
your bedside A warm, attractively furnished room. 
A superb bed and Service with a Smile. Mr. 
Kenneth Drew, General Manager. Tel.: 951. 

Nr. TENBY, SAUNDERSFOOT. ST. BRIDES HOTEL, 
A floral paradise in that “ little England of Wales 
—Pembrokeshire. Wonderful sands, beautiful scenery, 
mild climate. An hotel full of sunshine and satis 
tion. Particularly suited for Autumn and Winter 
aw ae (specially reduced terms). Tel.: Saunders 
‘oot 4. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter 
A sunny bedroom with a Riviera view. Good food 


Mrs. S. R. Paul, General Managers, to quote you. 
Tel.: 2234. 


ronauay WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL. Standing 
acres of beautifully situated gardens, over! 


cuisine luded but only 10 minutes ‘from centre 
of town. ,—-—% on application to Mr. and Mrs. 
B. L. Tobin, Resident Proprietors. Tel.: Torquay 374. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. eam a 
South and the Sun 400ft. up in 65 acres 

Land. 30 miles from London and the = Ny 
Licensed. First-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail ong 
and bailroom. Free Golf on own sporting 
course Tel.: 1511. -Winter terms by 1 BH. 
Nr VENTNOR ST. LAWRENCE DENE HOTEL. 
(Licensed.) Possibly the most sheltered suntrap is 
Britain. A few balconied bedrooms, facing south and 
the sea, available for winter residence Pe 


supervision of resident proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. W. B 
Milton Ayres. Winter terms from 5} gns Tel.; 
Ventnor 9 


WASHFORD SOMERSET. THE DRAGON HOU! 
Strategically placed for Minehead, the Quantocks 
the Sea at Blue Anchor. A homely hotel for holiday 
and residence Country fare and country content- 
ment Tel.: Washford 215. 

WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
Only 30 minutes from London. Golf, Tennis, Squash, 
Bowls, Badminton, Swimming, and Dancing—all free 
to Residents 150 rooms (many with private baths), 
and self-contained suites Moderate inclusive terms. 
Weybridge 1190 

NEAR WHIDDON DOWN Mid Som. FUIDGB 
MANOR (Postal address: Spreyton.) A Country 
Spor.s Hotel and Licensed Club in ‘peautiful scenery. 
Billiards, Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting, Riding and 
Rough Shooting. Family accommodation in two charm- 
ing Devon Cottages, modern conveniences. Whiddos 
Down 205. 

YARMOUTH, ROYAL HOTEL. Now open. Forward 
bookings with a. Houses, Limited, a. ’ Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 :G 1846. 
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